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CHAPTER I. 

WELL MEANT, BUT USELESS. 

* I pray thee, cease thy counsel. 
Which falls into mine ears as profitless 
As water in a sieve. 

Shakespeare. 

* Take sound advice, proceeding from a heart 
Sincerely yours, and free from fiendful art.' 

Dryden. 

* This above all : to thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.* 

Shakespeare, 

HE days passed on, much as they 
always do in a pleasant country 
house, where every one may come 
go, and amuse themselves as their 




several fancies and tastes may dictate. 
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As yet ErroU and Magdalen Jived in a 
' Poors Paradise/ No one interfered with 
them, not even Stephanie, and she was 
usually prone to meddle with other people's 
business. Her manner had altered to Mag- 
dalen : she did not try to bully her so 
much as formerly; at times she was almost 
kind. But she was only biding her time, 
ready for a spring when a favourable mo- 
ment should come. She knew she lost no- 
thing by waiting; this sort of thing suited 
her treacherous nature — it was the calm be- 
fore the storm. Pew things escaped the 
glance of her keen eyes. Low down on 
the horizon the tempest clouds were gather- 
ing, gaining force and vigour as they ad- 
vanced ; they would soon swell into the hurri- 
cane which would sweep all before it, leaving 
nothing of the barque which had sailed so 
confidingly on the bosom of the clear blue 
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waters, but a shattered hulk and tempest- 
tossed ruin. 

Alas! alas! for Magdalen and Erroll! Was 
there no friendly hand to warn them ? to tell 
them of their peril; but I misdoubt me if they 
would have paid any heed to the warning cry. 
At this time, life was too pleasant for them ; 
they saw not the quicksands ahead to which 
they were fast hastening. When they did 
touch them, it would be a very ** reef of Nor- 
man's woe," equally pitiless. 

When Erroll had been at Pelham nearly 
a month, the time of Magdalen's birthday 
was very near. It was to be celebrated 
with all due honours, a school-feast, dinners 
to the villagers, and a ball in the evening, to 
which the whole county for miles round were 
invited. More guests were expected at Pel* 
ham ; Mildred Byng and Eric Tressillian had 
been affording them much amusement lately. 
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Eric had transferred his allegiance from 
Magdalen to her cousin, finding that the 
former was indifferent to his devotion. 
They were the best friends in the world, 
Magdalen and her ' Boy Knight,' as she 
called him. 

Eric was hopelessly in love with Mildred. 
He went sighing about the place, following 
her like a tame dog, obedient to her slightest 
wish — in fact making himself as absurd as 
a man under the circumstances usually does. 
Mildred, wicked elf, saw and accepted his 
infatuation, and delighted in tormenting him. 

No one could tell how it would end, she 
was so wilful ; but as Eric was rich, and 
would succeed his old uncle. Lord Deane 
(and as he was past eighty, it was to be 
supposed that he would not live very long), 
it would be a capital match for her. It was 
impossible to help liking the brave, cheery 
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boy, with his genial ways and pleasant 
manners. 

Magdalen was of opinion that Mildred was 
at last in love, only she could not yet make 
up her mind to resign her cherished liberty, 
and, like a naughty child, delighted in see- 
ing how far her power would go. 

Eric was alternately transported with joy 
when she was amiable to him, or in the 
depths of woe, and coming to every one for 
consolation as her mood changed, and she 
made fun of all his affection, and turned him 
into ridicule. 

Let us hope she will not try him too far ; 
he deserves a better fate than to spend the 
best years of his life a slave to a woman's 
caprice, fluttering like a moth round a 
candle, with the same result. 

Ernest Boynton had been an interested 
observer of all that was going on. By- 
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slanders generally see most of the game. 
He was taking a two months' holiday, 
which was to be spent at Pelham. Ernest 
was beginning to get alarmed at the state 
of affairs. He divined ErroU's feelings for 
Magdalen, and he was certain she cared 
for him — how much, he could not guess, for, 
though he knew her better than any one in 
the world except ErroU and Lady Hasel- 
mere, he had not fathomed the' force of her 
character, or he would have been positively 
frightened had he known the depth and in- 
tensity of love such a girl as Magdalen "was 
capable of ; the utter unselfishness and power 
of self-sacrifice for one she loved that she 
could accomplish. 

Mr Boynton resolved to speak to Mag- 
dalen very shortly. Their acquaintance was 
of long standing, and he had always been her 
most sincere friend and admirer. Anything 
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that lay in his power, did she require help, 
he would do gladly, and this Magdalen 
knew. Sorrow, and possible, shame in con- 
nection with Magdalen made him shudder to 
think of, and caused him the keenest pain, 
and, though he liked ErroU, and trusted him 
more than any man he knew, he felt that 
we are but human, — ErroU and Magdalen 
might be tempted, might succumb, though 
this, God forbid ! He knew of Erroll's most 
unhappy marriage, and that he had taken 
this fatal step entirely without the only thing 
that can make marriage happy, namely, love. 
Ernest Boynton had spent some of the 
happiest hours of his life in Magdalen's 
company, both at Pelham and in Park 
Lane. Perfect confidence on all subjects 
had up to now existed between them ; when 
they were parted they kept up a constant 
correspondence, in which everything of any 
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interest to either, no matter how trivial, was 
fully discussed, each being sure of the other's 
fullest sympathy. Their friendship was per- 
fect, unbroken. 

Ernest was the only child of an old college 
friend of Lord Riverstown's. He died when 
his son was about sixteen, leaving him almost 
friendless, and quite penniless. Lord Rivers- 
town, out of affection for his dead friend's 
memory, and sincere liking for the boy, sent 
Ernest to college, and then abroad for a 
yean He showed a great liking for the 
law, and Lord Riverstown enabled him to 
pursue his favourite study, holding the right 
opinion, that it is of no use trying to force 
people to learn that for which they have no 
inclination or talent. 

Ernest was now a rising barrister, steady, 
persevering, hard-working, much looked up 
to and respected by all who knew him. 
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ft 

He was about thirty, and a prosperous 
man ; but he never forgot the debt of 
gratitude he owed to Lord Riverstown, who, 
on his part, congratulated himself on his 
sharpness and good judgment in helping 
Ernest on. 

It was very difficult to find Magdalen 
alone ; she was always with Erroll, neglect- 
ing all her old pursuits; she was in readi- 
ness at any time to accompany him, rid- 
ing, driving, rowing, walking. Ernest wrote 
to Aline Haselmere. He reflected that 
it is much better to speak on an afifair 
of this sort than to write details, so he 
merely said, — 

* You know Magdalen has a very sensi- 
tive, very passionate nature. I fear she may 
lay up much unhappiness for herself should 
she be unfortunate enough to care for any 
one she could not marry ; with her, such a 
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love would last her whole life, and leave 
marks nothing would ever efface. Come to 
Pelham directly, if possible ; your presence 
will be of great benefit to Magdalen/ 

So wrote Ernest. 

He knew Lady Haselmere would under- 
stand from this that she was really wanted ; 
she would come without asking any ques- 
tions, for she professed an inestimable 
quality, did Aline, that of rare tact. 

Ernest was certain that ErroU and Mag- 
dalen had not confessed their mutual affec- 
tion, and if he could prevent it, they never 
should. Erroll was the soul of honour. 
Ernest knew that it would be a sharp 
temptation that could extort such a con- 
fession from him. 

One afternoon, a few days later, Ernest 
found Magdalen alone in her rose garden ; 
she had a bad headache, and the others being 
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out she had come there for a little quiet* 
She walked along musingly, in her simple 
white muslin dress, no ornament save a bow 
of rose-coloured ribbon, which nestled lov- 
ingly in her soft brown hair as if it liked 
to be there. She went from tree to tree 
gathering a huge bouquet, looking a very 
queen among her flowers. She sang the 
*Addio' as she walked, and smiled softly 
to herself as she thought of Erroll and his 
love for her. 

Ernest stood watching her for some 
moments, himself unseen. He thought he 
had never seen her look more lovely, and 
he forgave Erroll his madness, for was it 
possible for any man to resist such grace 
and fascination ? 

Magdalen turned round as his step 
sounded on the gravel. The light in her 
eyes and the blush upon her cheek told 

VOL. II. B 
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plainly who she had expected to see. Blush 
and light faded as her eyes fell upon 
Ernest ; she seemed disappointed at first, 
though afterwards a look of welcome came 
over her face. 

' Oh, Ernest, is it you ? Come and talk 
to me,' said Magdalen ; 'it is a long time 
since we have had " a crone '* together.' 

He joined her, and they paced slowly 
up and down. 

' I have been looking out for a " crone " 
with you, Magdalen,' said Ernest ; ' but you 
have been so engrossed that you have not 
had a moment to bestow upon poor me ; 
but now we are quiet we must make up 
our arrears of confidence.' 

Magdalen did not seem to like the word 
"confidence." 

•I have nothing to confess/ she an- 
swered, 'except that I am afraid I have 
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neglected my old women somewhat lately, 
for the weather has been so lovely that 
I have done little but ride and row/ 

'Are you sure you have nothing to tell 
me, Magdalen/ inquired Ernest, fixing his 
eyes upon her, * no confidence that you 
have withheld from me ? Don't say any- 
thing if you dislike it ; but you remember 
the old promise ; we were to have no 
secrets from each other, and, I am sure, 
now you have something to tell me/ 

' I don't know what you mean, Ernest,' 
answered Magdalen, walking quickly, and 
looking straight before her as she spoke. 

'Will you let me take an old friend's 
privilege,' asked Ernest, * and tell you 
something which has been on my mind 
ever since I came here, and which I should 
have told you long ago, had you given me 
the opportunity of so doing; will you 
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listen to what I have to say, quietly, be- 
lieving that I have no wish, no object, 
but your peace and welfare in so speak- 
ing ? • 

Magdalen looked vexed and weary. 

' For goodness' sake, Ernest,' she re- 
plied, ' don't make so much mystery ; say 
anything you like. I need not heed if I 
don't like what you say, but be quick, for 
I must go in.' 

'Well then, Magdalen,' said Ernest, *at 
the risk of your never speaking to me 
again, and forfeiting your society and 
friendship would be the greatest trial to 
me, let me give you a word of warning, — 
do not, for God's sake, let ErroU de Grey 
be so much with you; remember, he is a 
married man, removed from you by a gulf 
you must never cross, — shall never pass as 
long as I can prevent you ; you can never 
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be anything to each other, unless circum- 
stances change, except through sin and 
remorse, such as your pure nature can 
have no conception of. Unless I am much 
mistaken, and would I could think I am. 
Erroll loves you, and, God help you, you 
love him ; oh ! Magdalen, fly from the temp- 
tation while there is yet time ; send Erroll 
away on any pretext you like ; if you can 
find none, let me speak to him ; he will 
never confess to you his hopeless love, 
unless forced to do so by strong tempta- 
tion, beyond his power to control, for 
Erroll is a true gentleman, loyal even in 
his misery ; for his sake be brave and 
strong ; end this if you love him ; never 
mind what it costs you, how you may 
suffer ; what does suffering matter in such 
a case of right and wrong ? You will 
live to be thankful for my advice, if you 
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act upon It. Oh, Magdalen, I cannot 
see you doom yourself without thinking, 
to such utter, irremediable ruin and remorse ! 
Say you will do as I ask ? ' 

Ernest had taken Magdalen's hand in 
his, in the force of his appeal ; she now 
drew it away abruptly. 

* Ernest,' she answered, ' if I did not 
know that in reality you were my friend, 
I would not for one moment have tolerated 
or allowed such words as you have just 
spoken. Your zeal is misplaced ; your 
fears of your own creating. Captain de 
Grey may or may not love me ; I am in 
ignorance of his feelings. I decline speak- 
ing of myself. You may be sure he will 
act rightly, and, as far as I am concerned, 
you know my character; I am well able 
to take care of myself. This time I will 
try to forget that you have spoken, but 
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never renew the subject again ; when I 
want your advice I can ask for it' 

Magdalen turned away and walked 
swiftly down the path, disregarding the 
imploring ' Magdalen, listen to me,' with 
which Ernest strove vainly to detain her. 
He was hastening after her, but at the 
garden gate Magdalen encountered ErroU, 
who exclaimed, — 

' Lady Magdalen ! what has happened ? ' 
looking towards Ernest as he spoke. 

The latter, seeing Erroll, walked away 
down a side path, bearing with him for 
doubtful consolation the sole conviction, 
which did not comfort him in any way, 
that, like many another, where he most 
wished to do good he had done instead 
untold harm, and into the bargain, rather 
made a fool of himself for his pains than 
otherwise. He thought to himself, probably 
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•* ErroU will think I have been proposing to 
Magdalen, and that she has refused me." 

Ernest had gained nothing, though his 
intentions were excellent ; we never do get 
any good by meddling with our neighbours' 
affairs. He had only made Magdalen 
angry; and as the remembrance of her 
face returned to him, he began almost to 
doubt the correctness of his surmises, to 
hope that he had been mistaken, but it 
was of no avail. Reason as he would, he 
could not shake off the impression that 
ErroU and Magdalen did care for each 
other, though as yet it was a secret even 
to themselves. 

Ernest had said his say, eased his con- 
science, and he resolved that he would now 
remain quiet, but, at the same, be watchful, 
and guard Magdalen from all danger as far 
as lay in his power. 
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Having come to this resolution he felt 
happier, as I think we generally do when 
we have arrived at a decision. He took a 
long walk, and only returned in time for 
dinner. 

Meantime Magdalen and ErroU had bent 
their steps to the borders of a large arti- 
ficial lake, which was by no means the 
least of Pelham's many beauties. Canadian 
geese, ducks, etc., were swimming about 
in pleasant security, and several stately 
swans, both black and white, glided calmly 
over the smooth surface of the water. At 
the boat-house a tiny boat was moored, 
into which they got. It was painted blue 
and white, and was Magdalen's property. 
ErroU took the oars, and they were soon 
skimming along. He was an adept in the 
art, and had been the best in the Oxford 
eight. His fine figure showed to great 
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advantage in his blue flannel shirt, the 
rolled-up sleeves making visible his mus- 
cular arms. Magdalen reclined among the 
cushions, swinging her hat with one hand, 
and letting the other hang idly over the 
side of the boat, watching the deep blue 
waters closing over her fingers and kissing 
their rosy tips. She still looked moody 
and disturbed, and she had scarcely opened 
her lips since they left her garden. She 
had hardly even answered Erroll's question. 
Erroll respected her silence, and left her 
until she should choose to break the 
spell. 

* I am a very sorry companion, I am 
afraid, Captain de Grey,* at last said Mag- 
dalen, * but I feel in a bad temper.' 

* I thought something had occurred to 
annoy you,' answered Erroll. * Can I help 
you ? You looked so angry with poor 
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Ernest. Has he offended you ? If so, I 
iam sure it was unintentional/ 

' Ernest has offended me/ replied Magda- 
len loftily, *but I cannot tell you in what way. 
Though I have known him so many years, 
he had no right to speak to me as he did.* 

* You looked as if he had proposed to 
you,' said Erroll, 'and you had refused him.' 

Magdalen burst out laughing, and for 
some moments no sound was heard but her 
clear ringing laugh. There was something 
infectious, too, in it, for ere long Erroll 
joined. 

When Magdalen had a little recovered, 
she said, — 

* You have unconsciously been the means 
of my forgiving Ernest. The idea of his 
proposing to nie is so absurd that I cannot 
bear malice against him any longer.' 

The fact was, that Magdalen knew full 
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well that what Ernest had said was per- 
fectly true. She was angry that he had 
divined her secret ; vexed with herself for 
not being able truthfully to deny what he 
had said, and so, unlike her usual con- 
duct, she had vented her anger upon 
him ; but she was gradually regaining 
her serenity, her natural good temper as- 
serted itself, and she acknowledged in her 
heart that he could, as he said, have had but 
one motive for so speaking, namely, her good, 
and she made up her mind to make amends 
to him for her apparent rudeness and ill 
temper. She knew he was so generous 
that he would forgive her, though she felt 
sure her words had pained him very much. 
It was the first quarrel they had ever had ; 
the first disagreeable word that had ever 
been spoken between them, and she re- 
solved that it should be the last. 
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Magdalen was never above acknowledg- 
ing herself in the wrong, a grand trait in her 
character. It was almost worth while to 
differ with her for the pleasure of hearing 
the sweet voice confess itself mistaken. 

After this their conversation flowed on 
uninterrupted ; time passed too quickly ; like 
a dream the hours went ; nothing was left 
but the memory. 

They were startled by the matter-of-fact 
sound of the dressing-bell, which came float- 
ing down the breeze. They rowed to shore, 
and Magdalen sprang out lightly. They 
arrived breathless at the house, and had a 
scramble to be ready in time. 

Magdalen slipped in just before dinner 
was announced, and going straight up to 
Ernest, said, — 

* Ernest, will you forgive me for the un- 
courteous way in which I spoke to you this 
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afternoon ? I was angry at the moment, and 
did not stop to consider, or I should never 
have spoken to you in such a way, you, my 
tried and valued friend ; but I can only 
express how honestly sorry I am. Say you 
forgive me.' 

Ernest had been rather doubtful as to 
what reception Magdalen would give him, 
whether, indeed, she would speak to him at 
all ; but tears trembled on her long lashes, 
glistened in her soft eyes, as she pleaded, 
and a man must have been made of sterner 
stuff than Ernest Boynton to resist her at 
that or any other moment. So Ernest said, 
pressing her hand in a loving clasp, — 

* You were mistaken, Magdalen, if you 
thought I should bear you malice. Your 
words were forgotten as soon as you uttered 
them. I have no recollection except of kind, 
pleasant words from you. If forgiveness is 
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needed take it, it is freely yours. This 
afternoon's conversation is a thing of the 
past ; we will not rake up its dead ashes ; 
let it be as if it had never existed.' 

' Come and sit on my other side/ said . 
Magdalen, as she took ErroU's arm and 
passed into the dining-room. 

He did as she asked, and the evening was 
very successful, — no more clouds on the 
horizon. 

Everything seemed to have taken its shade 
from the reflection of the lovely Northern 
Lights, — ^green, cerulian, rosy-red, yellow, 
pink, which were more than usually brilliant 
and beautiful when they looked out after 
dinner. The sky looked like one huge 
bouquet of colour, so deep were the tints, 
and yet so tender, as they blended and 
mixed with the sky. The heavens appeared 
like a veil of tulle, the clouds peeping 
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through, countless stars dotted about, each 
with a beauty of its own, — a radiance and 
glory beyond all power of description^ 
Such a sight must be seen to be fully 
appreciated. 
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CHAPTER II. 



A SHOT, AND ITS CONSEQUENCE. 



* The flowers all are fading, 

Their sweets are rifled now, 
And night sends forth her shading 

Along the mountain brow. 
The bee hath ceased its winging 

To flowers at early morn ; 
The birds have ceased their singing, 

Sheafd is the golden com. 
The harvest now is gathered. 

Protected from the clime ; 
The leaves are sear'd and withered 

That late shone in their prime.* 



Ouseley, 



* A hardy race of mortals, train'd to sports.* 

Lucretius, 

\(^ FEW days before Magdalen's 
birth -day, a large party were 
gathered together at Pelham to 
shoot the far-famed Hillsborough 'preserves,' 
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They were well known all over the county, 
and to be allowed to be of the party was an 
honour eagerly sought after by young and 
old. To shoot at Pelham meant nothing 
less than being a first-rate shot. If you 
could not lay claim justly to that title, small 
chance had you and Lord Riverstown's 
pheasants of a nearer acquaintance. 

The day in question was soft and balmy, 
so mild as to be almost spring-like. Very 
lovely did the woods look, shorn though 
they were of their livery of gold and 
russet leaves. The said leaves were now 
lying in heaps along the woodside. 

Among other acomplishments, ErroU pos- 
sessed that of answering even to Lord 
Riverstown's requirements for a good shot. 
The large party had a good morning's 
sport ; and towards one o'clock the ladies 
joined them, bringing with them the wel- 
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come luncheon, which a steady old pony and 
cart conveyed safely to its destination. Very 
picturesque they all looked. A bright fire 
shed a glow over all. The ample luncheon 
was spread on wooden tables, round which 
the party were grouped, the warm, bright 
colours of the ladies' dresses imparting bril- 
liancy and life to the dear old English scene. 

As usual, Magdalen found ErroU next to 
her. This one day Magdalen was deter- 
mined to enjoy. Some days had elapsed 
since Ernest's well - meant but useless 
attempt to open her eyes to her danger, 
and apparently Magdalen had quite for- 
gotten that he had ever spoken to her 
on the subject. She was, if possible, better 
friends than ever with Ernest ; and as for 
Erroll, it seemed as if he could not leave 
her for a moment. 

Lady Haselmere was becoming seriously 
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alarmed, but she resolved to wait a little 
longer before she took any steps in the 
matter, trusting to Magdalen's purity and 
ErroU's keen sense of honour to avert any 
unhappy denouement. Anyhow, this day 
remonstrance would have been perfectly 
thrown away. 

Luncheon over, Lord Riverstown gave 
the word to re-commence operations, as the 
light of the short October day would soon 
be over. 

Erroll asked Magdalen to walk with him, 
which she willingly consented to do. As 
a rule Magdalen hated shooting and the 
sound of a gun, and more than anything, 
to see the poor innocent birds and hares 
fall victims to the unerring shots which 
ended their short, sweet lives. But so true 
is it that love alters the whole course of 
our existence, and makes everything seem 
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different, so even seeing shooting became 
possible, indeed almost a pleasure, to Mag- 
dalen, for the simple fact that she was 
with Erroll, and that his was the swift, 
sure aim that brought down the beautiful 
pheasants dead at his feet. Ah, me! what 
witchery, what glamour there is over every- 
thing when shared with the one we love ! 
Truly, it is a sweet madness. If insanity 
can take so pleasant and glorious a form, 
who would be sane ? Not you or I, for 
certain. 

Just at the end of the day's sport a too 
keen sportsman, by some carelessness never 
explained, fired at a pheasant, thinking all 
was safe ; what was his horror to hear a 
slight scream, and to find that he had shot 
some one ! And his feelings may better be 
imagined than described when he found 
that Magdalen was the person hurt. She 
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had been standing by Erroirs side, holding 
the branch of a tree in her hand ; then 
came the report of a gun, and Magdalen 
let go her hold of the branch, which, as 
she thought, hit her smartly across the face. 

* The branch has given me a nice slap in 
the face, Captain de Grey,' said Magdalen. 

And, as she spoke, she raised her hand to 
her face, and found that it was bleeding 
terribly. 

'Heavens! Lady Magdalen,' said ErroU, 
looking round, * you are hurt ; that idiot 
has shot you.' 

* It is nothing,' faintly replied poor Mag- 
dalen, trying to smile. But she looked so 
white and faint, that ErroU was afraid she 
would lose consciousness. 

* Sit here,' said Erroll, ' and don't speak.' 
Magdalen obeyed, for the loss of blood 

was telh'ng upon her. 
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Hardly had she sat down, when she fainted 
quietly away — a thing she had never done 
before in her life. 

ErroU caught her in his arms as she fell, 
and supported her while he tried to staunch 
the wound. For some minutes they remained 
thus, Erroll feeling like a person in a dream, 
as he looked at the face, white as marble, of 
the unconscious girl, and held in his longing 
arms the one woman who was all the world 
to him. How sore the temptation was, to 
kiss the sweet lips so near his own, and, in 
so doing, ease some of the weary longings of 
his hungry heart, none knew but himself ; but 
Erroll's love was so pure, so great, that he 
withstood the temptation, much as it cost 
him to do so. At last he remembered that 
he had a flask in his pocket, which he man- 
aged to unscrew, and pour some of its con- 
tents between Magdalen's closed lips. In a 
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few moments, which seemed an eternity to 
ErroU, Magdalen opened her eyes, and a 
faint colour stole into her cheeks. 

She raised her hand to her face in a bewil- 
dered manner, and said,— 

* Where am I ? What has happened ? ' 

Before Erroll could answer her, her recol- 
lection came back fully, and a rosy blush 
spread over her face, as she realised that she 
was in ErroUs arms, and that his face, with 
love-lit eyes, was bending fondly over her. 

' I remember now,' said Magdalen ; * please 
help me up. I can walk quite well now.' 

Erroll did as she requested. Just as 
Magdalen recovered, the unlucky person 
who had shot her came hurrying up, full 
of grief for his stupidity. 

Madgalen assured him that, beyond the 
shots which would make her poor face stiff 
for many days to come, that she was un- 
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hurt No one had noticed her faint, so that 
this episode in their lives would be a secret 
between Magdalen and Erroll, and add yet 
another link to the chain of sympathy and 
love which bound them together. 

* Come, Captain de Grey,' said Magdalen, 
' let us go to my father and report our 
misfortunes.' 

Great indeed was the universal conster- 
nation at Magdalen's accident ; however, it 
might have been worse, so Lord Rivers- 
town contented himself with sending for 
the doctor, and getting Magdalen home as 
quickly as possible. 

That night Magdalen did not come down 
to dinner. Erroll missed her keenly, more 
so than ever he could have believed possible; 
and as for Magdalen, well, she was miser- 
able indeed. However, there was nothing 
for it but time and patience. At the end 
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of a week, a few days before her birthday, 
Magdalen was able to come downstairs 
again, her face quite healed, and, beyond 
that she looked a little pale, none the worse 
for her accident. 

With her reappearance Erroll's happiness 
returned. He felt inclined to sing for pure 
joy and well-being. More than ever did 
he gaze on the sweet, pale face ; more than 
ever did he vow to himself that no harm 
should ever come to Magdalen through his 
love for her. For her sake he felt he could 
lead a better, higher life, and in patient 
loving and waiting, spend the rest of his life 
— not daring to hope for that which might 
be his in the future, if things ever changed, 
as it was possible, but not probable they 
would do. 

Love that is really love elevates and 
beautifies a character. It is the most 
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patient feeling in the world, content as it is 
to worship silently and quietly, satisfied with 
a word, a look, a letter even — with the 
simple knowledge of its faith and truth, that 
neither time, place, nor absence can alter 
or in any way change. All real love asks is, 
to spend and be spent in the faithful service 
of those it cares for ; all it wants is, that all 
good shall befall the beloved one, no matter 
at what self-sacrifice, for true love is grandly 
unselfish and counts nothing too great to do 
— nothing too much to give up for its darling, 
its sole earthly treasure. Such was ErrolFs 
feeling for Magdalen. 




CHAPTER III. 
Magdalen's birthday, and a proposal. 

* a birthday anniversary ! 
What crowding thoughts it brings ; 
What conflicts in the human heart, 
Where hope eternal springs. 
When memVy, faithful to her charge, 
Recalls to mind the past, 
And tells the tale of other days, 
Of joys too pure to last.' 

E, N, Marks, 

* Lovest thou music ? 
Oh ! tis sweet. 
What's dancing ? 
E'en the mirth of the feet.' 

Old Masque, 

O Magdalen's birthday arrived — 
a fine October day. Good wishes 
and innumerable presents were 
showered upon her as she appeared at 
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breakfast. Her father gave her a diamond 
bracelet. China, books, flowers, all sorts of 
things, useful and ornamental, were hers. 
Erroll alone seemed to have forgotten her. 
Even Stephanie had given her a locket ; 
certainly it was one of her own — vtxy ugly, 
and that she never wore. Still there it was, 
and Magdalen was too happy that day to 
allow trifles to vex her. 

However, just at the end of break- 
fast, Erroll called Hero, and giving him 
a small packet, told him to carry it to 
Magdalen, which the faithful dog did obe- 
diently. 

She opened it slowly ; her quick smile 
and blush, as she looked at Erroll, and 
with her speaking eyes thanked him for 
his gift, showed that the contents gave 
her pleasure. 

Out of the soft wrappings of cotton wool 
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and Sliver paper, in which the case was en- 
veloped, she drew a bracelet, a broad, stiff 
band of gold ; on it the word ^ Esp6rance,' 
in large diamonds, each letter with a rim of 
dark blue enamel round it. In the centre of 
the bracelet there was an oval, with dia- 
mond initials, and two places inside. Mag- 
dalen touched a spring, and disclosed a 
curl of hair on one side ; the other division 
held a beautifully-painted miniature of Elsie, 
in her little white frock, her hair all rumpled 
up, and fastened with a blue bow ; one 
dimpled hand was thrust into her hair, the 
other round Hero's neck ; his head resting 
upon her knees ; his honest eyes looking 
into hers. * From Elsie,' was engraved 
inside. 

Magdalen held out her arm for Erroll to 
clasp the bracelet on. 

Her thanks were somewhat scanty, per- 
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haps, for so valuable a present ; nothing 
but a whispered, * It is just what I wanted.' 
However, ErroU seemed perfectly satisfied ; 
the simple words were all he needed. He 
knew Magdalen so well by now, that no 
grand speeches would have convinced him 
of her pleasure half so much as these few 
words. 

Lord Langley kept his word, and sent 
Magdalen a diamond tiara, in the shape of 
* fern leaves.' He had one day heard Mag- 
dalen say that she liked fern particularly, 
and that its meaning; * sincerity,' was her 
motto. They were careless words, lightly 
spoken, forgotten by her as soon as uttered, 
but remembered by him, as was everything 
that Magdalen said; and when he was 
deliberating what to give her, he had re- 
membered the circumstance, and the tiara 
was the result. 
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Altogether Magdalen had fared well. In 
the afternoon they all adjourned to a large 
paddock close to the home, where several 
tents had been erected. There all the vil- 
lagers, from the old folks of eighty, whose 
earthly pilgrimage was rapidly drawing to a 
close, to the infants in arms, who, like young 
bears had all their troubles before them, 
were gathered together doing ample justice 
to the abundant food prepared their benefit 
It was a pleasant sight, the dames in their 
neat stuff gowns and blue cloaks ; the old men 
in their Sunday best ; the school children 
all dressed alike in blue dresses, with bright 
scarlet cloaks lined with Kentish grey. 
These were all new, in honour of the auspi- 
cious occasion, and were Magdalen's presents. 
There was not a cottage for some miles round 
that had not profited by her generosity, not 
one in which she was not loved. 
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The poor had in her a true, sympathising 
friend, one they could turn to in difficulties, 
sure of help and counsel, and many a one 
owed to Magdalen's gentle teaching their 
present peace ; for she taught them to go 
to a never-failing source of comfort and rest. 
Several, hardened in sin and wickedness, 
had turned from their evil ways through 
her quiet persuasion, and were now glorify- 
ing God by good and useful lives. 

How very much influence for good and 
evil we all possess. God grant us grace to 
use it for a blessing to ourselves and others. 

Swings were set up, and all sorts of 
games organised for the amusement of the 
children. 

ErroU was invaluable, setting the boys 
to run races blindfold in sacks and with 
wheelbarrows. 

Magdalen swung the children who were 
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too tiny or too timid to do so for them- 
selves. 

Lady Riverstown moved about looking as 
if the whole thing bored her, and so in 
fact it did. She was not the person of 
most importance to-day. 

Magdalen, whom she disliked, was — this 
in itself was enough to put her in a bad 
temper for the remainder of the day ; then 
she also knew that the people only cared 
for Magdalen, not for her ; she was only 
fascinating when there was anything to be 
gained, and the love of * common people' 
such as these she considered quite unworthy 
of any trouble on her part to gain. If they 
liked her of their own accord, she would 
tolerate their notice, if not, it was the same 
to her. 

It was a lovely warm day though it was 
October. 
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Magdalen and ErroU were at opposite 
sides of the paddock. 

He at last took a momentary rest, and 
walked across to see how Magdalen fared. 
He found her flushed and breathless with 
her exertions, resting also for a little, 
surrounded by a group of juveniles wait- 
ing their turn for a swing. 

* Well, Captain de Grey/ said Magdalen, 
laughing, * how are you ? I feel perfectly 
dishevelled and untidy. Don't I look so ? ' 

* You are not quite so neat certainly,' 
replied Erroll, also laughing, *as when you 
came down this morning.' 

And in truth she was not. 

Her hat had fallen off, her hair was blown 
about by the wind, and one long tress had 
escaped from the rest, and fell in a mass far 
below her waist ; her gown was torn ; in 
short, she looked decidedly the worse for 
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her exertions. She was the picture of a 
laughing Hebe, in the full glory of her 
nineteen years, and the pride of her health 
and loveliness. 

' You sit quiet,' said ErroU, ' and I will 
give the juveniles a swing.' 

* I must help,' said Magdalen, as she 
sprung up. * Now then, Mary Gray,' she 
continued, * it is your turn.' 

A tiny child of four years old answered 
to the call. She was something like Elsie, 
and the likeness struck Magdalen. 

' Look,' she said, opening her bracelet 
and turning to Erroll, * do you see the like- 
ness ? Now I know what it is that has 
always made me so fond of little Mary; 
now I shall be even more so.' 

Erroll saw the resemblance, and said so. 
He lifted the child gently into the swing. 
She was a cripple, from a fall when she 
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was two years old. Her sufferings were 
terrible at times, but she bore them with 
a great patience and an uncomplaining 
endurance, wonderful and touching in one 
so young. This was one of her bad days, 
and even with her crutches she could 
scarcely walk. The swing she had been 
looking forward to ; but soon the motion 
of it proved too much, and a cry burst from 
her white lips. 

In an instant Magdalen had her in her 
arms, soothing her with tender words, rock- 
ing- her to and fro ; at last the violence of 
the pain passed away, and the child, utterly 
exhausted, fell asleep as she lay. 

Magdalen would not let Erroll carry little 
Mary, but held her until her mother, a very 
poor, hard-working woman, came to relieve 
her. It was some way to her home, and 
Mrs Gray being a delicate-looking woman. 
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and Mary heavy for her age, ErroU said 
he would carry her to the cottage. Mag- 
dalen and Mrs Gray walked on in front ; 
the latter being much distressed at the 
trouble ErroU was taking. 

They waited until Mary was safe in bed, 
and then they walked back to the paddock 
just in time to find that Lord Riverstown 
had sent to look for them, as the people 
were waiting to drink Magdalen's health, 
previous to dispersing. This was done with 
* Kentish Fire ' and hearty good will, and 
if kind wishes go for anything, Magdalen 
would indeed be fortunate, every possible 
blessing would be hers. 

They dined early that night at Pelham, so 
as to be ready for the ball, which was to 
conclude the festivities. 

Magdalen looked lovely in white tulle, 
with veils of silver tulle over it, and fringes 
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of white moss roses and guelder roses ; the 
tiara on her head, and ErrolFs and her 
father's bracelets on her arms. 

In her hand she held a magnificent bouquet 
of pure white roses, and one white rose, 
set in fern leaves, was fastened in her gown. 
This was ErrolFs gift ; he had picked it 
in the conservatory on their way home, 
when they had exchanged flowers. The 
dress was somewhat old and singular for 
a girl of nineteen ; but when was Magdalen 
ever like other people ! it became her admir- 
ably, and she had never looked better. 

The rooms filled fast, for all the county 
had been invited, and responded warmly to 
the invitation. 

Ernest Boy n ton and Lady Riverstown ; 
ErroU and Magdalen ; Eric Tresillian and 
Mildred Byng ; and Lord Riverstown and 
Lady Haselmere formed the first quadrille. 
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Eric was in a desperate state, Mildred was 
so pretty in her pink and blue attire, like a 
Watteau shepherdess, that he resolved that 
night to ask the all-important question. 

Eric felt happier after he had made this 
resolve, particularly as Mildred was kinder, 
less inclined to torment him than usual, so 
he argued well from the change. 

Ernest was much more comfortable. 
A few days before, Lady Haselmere had 
arrived unexpectedly, just in time for dinner. 
A letter had come proposing herself for her 
long promised visit. This had been hailed 
with pleasure by all, except Stephanie. 

Lady Haselmere was too honest, too out- 
spoken in her opinions to be a pleasant 
person where Stephanie was concerned, as 

she was always acting a part. 

< 

When Aline was at Pelham, Stephanie 
knew that there was one person in the house 
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who was not to be deceived by her, who was 
a watchful friend over Magdalen^s interests, 
which by no means pleased Stephanie, 
nevertheless she greeted Aline as if she had 
been her best friend, and pretended that she 
was charmed to see her, all of which Aline 
estimated at precisely its real value. 

Magdalen, when she had the letter, was 
very glad her beloved Aline would soon be 
with her again ; it was months since they had 
met, and though they kept up a full and 
regular correspondence, there was much to 
tell and hear. 

In spite of her pleasure, for the first time 
in her life in the many years that their friend- 
ship had existed — in fact since Magdalen was 
ten years old — she was not quite so glad as 
usual, at the thought of their meeting. 

Magdalen could not conceal from herself 
that it was because she had a secret, and one 
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which she knew she could not keep from 
Aline, she would be sure to guess it, and 
then what would she say ? 

Ernest hoped much from her influence 
over Magdalen, and in a few words they 
had before dinner, he told her how more than 
usually glad he was to see her. Everything 
went * merry as a marriage bell,' though 
why this term should be used to express 
hilarity is to me a mystery, for I think 
the sound of wedding bells unutterably 
melancholy. 

Mildred Byng passed Magdalen several 
times in the course of the evening, each time 
with her devoted slave in attendance. This 
seemed promising. 

Eric had confided his intentions to Mag- 
dalen, and received warm encouragement 
from her. She was ever ready to help others 
if it lay in her power, and doubly so now. 
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for she also knew what it was to love, 
though with the sad difference that her 
love was impossible. Still she was very 
unselfish, and rejoiced unfeignedly in others' 
happiness. 

Erroll took Magdalen to supper. They 
had been behaving very well and carefully, 
and up to now not even Lady Haselmere's 
quick eyes had detected any cause for 
anxiety. Aline was puzzling her brains 
over Ernest's speech, and began to think 
he had been crying *wolf' without reason. 
Magdalen's health was again drunk as 
heartily as before. 

* And,' said the gentleman who proposed 
her health, a dear old man of eighty, * may 
you soon find a husband worthy of all your 
charming qualities, who can appreciate the 
blessing of your love, and who, in winning 
you for his wife, will possess a rare treasure. 
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If I wasn't married/ continued Lord Landon, 
* I think I should propose to you myself.' 

They all laughed at this. 

Lord Landon had known Magdalen since 
she was a baby. She was his especial pet, 
and it was a subject of great regret to him 
that he had no son who might have found 
favour in Magdalen's eyes, and thus have 
united the two finest properties in the county, 
as their places joined. 

Everything was to be Magdalen's, except 
a good jointure for Lady Riverstown, and a 
home quite the other side of the county, 
which last fact was a blessing. The evening 
was wearing on. Eric made up his mind 
that the time was come. 

Accordingly, he persuaded Mildred to 
come into the conservatory with him, and 
there, in a few words, he told her of his 
sincere love for her, and asked her to share 
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all he had, present and prospective. But, 
if he imagined that Mildred had given up 
tormenting him, he was under a delusion. 

The little puss made him a demure re- 
verence, which would have done honour 
to her grandmother's for stateliness ; she 
slowly picked a flower from her bouquet to 
pieces, and said, as she watched the bits fall 
to the ground, — 

* You do me infinite honour, sir ; but I 
don't like you enough, so I decline, with 
thanks ; ' and she turned as if to go, but Eric 
caught her by the wrist. 

* Is this your final answer, Mildred?' he 
asked ; * think well before you refuse my affec- 
tion, and thus make one more reckless man 
in the world. Without you I have no object 
in life ; try and see if you cannot give me 
some hope. I will wait as long as you like, if 
you but say the word.' 
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No one would have recognised Eric in the 
man who stood there, his eyes flashing, his 
bearing the picture of earnestness. He was 
no longer the gay, laughing boy ; he was a 
man, pleading with all his might for the gift 
he valued more than life — truly, this was no 
child's play to him. 

Mildred, wicked little coquette as she was, 
could not resist any longer ; she really loved 
him, indeed, had always done so, only it had 
taken some time to persuade her to resign her 
liberty, so she put her hand in his, and said, — 

* I was only teasing. I love you more 
than any one in the world.' 

In a moment she was in his arms, and 
as they have now arrived at this happy 
conclusion to their troubles, we had better 
be discreet and leave them. 

Magdalen and ErroU met them just as 
the last valse began. 
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The shy light in Mildred's eyes, and Eric's 
happy triumphant air, soon told her the truth, 
and she went up to them with outstretched 
hands, as did ErroU also. No congratula- 
tions were warmer than theirs, — though 
Magdalen could not refrain from sighing, 
as she thought of their happiness and her 
own hopeless case. 

So ended Magdalen's birthday, the happi- 
est she had ever spent. 

The morning light was slowly breaking 
as the last guests departed, and Magdalen, 
weary but happy, went to her room, the 
pressure of ErroU's fingers still on hers — his 
look of devotion vividly before her. Half- 
an-hour later and sleep reigned supreme 
over Pelham. 




CHAPTER IV. 



THE FIRE AND WHAT HAPPENED AT IT. 

* The flames are gathering round intensely bright, 
Full on her features glares their meteor light/ 

Mrs Hemans, 

* The cold in clime are cold in blood, 

Their love can scarce deserve the name, 

But mine was like the lava flood. 

That boils in Etna's heart of flame. 

The withered frame, the ruined mind. 

The wreck by passion left behind ; 

A shrivelled scroll, a scattered leaf, 

Seared by the autumn blast of grief.' 

Byron, 



I^^^^HE home party assembled by 
slow degrees next day, towards 
luncheon time. They were all 
tired with their unusual exertions. Magdalen 
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alone had been up and out since eleven. 
She never could sleep after a ball, unless 
she had been to several running, and then 
she got used to it. This time she was 
more than usually restless and disinclined 
for repose, so she dressed early, and walked 
to her favourite rose garden. The fresh 
frosty air cooled her heated brow, and 
seemed a little to lessen the strange feel- 
ing of depression as of some coming evil, 
— of something about to happen, — which 
oppressed her, much at variance with her 
happiness of the day before ; mais les jours 
se suiventy mais ne ce resemble pas. We 
have most of us felt in our lives that 
horrible feeling of coming woe, that we 
cannot explain. We can only feel, we have 
tried to shake of its influence, to account 
for it, all to no purpose ; there it remains, 
darkening all our life, and like the burden 
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borne by the *old man of the sea' not 
to be got rid of. 

Sometimes this uneasiness is caused by 
some painful dream, and perhaps the feel- 
ing departs again, and maybe days pass 
before anything unusual occurs ; but when 
the blow falls, then we remember imme- 
diately the warning, the sense of 'com- 
ing events casting their shadows before,' 
under which we laboured. So it was with 
Magdalen. 

ErroU was the next to appear, but he 
did not come down until lunch. At the 
sight of him and Aline, Magdalen's spirits 
revived ; the gloom disappeared, and no 
one to look at her would have imagined 
that any unpleasant thoughts troubled 
her. 

* You are early, Magdalen,' observed 
Aline. 
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* I could not sleep/ she answered, * so 
I have been out since eleven.' 

* Why did you not tell me you meant 
to be about so early ? ' asked ErroU in 
a low voice, as they sat down to lunch ; 
'you know I should have liked a walk 
with you.' 

* I had no intention when I went to bed 
of getting up so early,' answered Magdalen, 
' therefore I could not tell you ; besides, 
I am sure you wanted a rest after dancing 
so energetically.' 

* Then I did not get it,' replied ErroU. 
' I never spent a more miserable night ; 
I felt as if I should never sleep again, and 
I got so depressed and wretched.' 

* How odd ! ' exclaimed Magdalen ; * why, 
I could not sleep either.' 

* Sympathy, Lady Magdalen,' said ErroU, 
with one of his sunshiny smiles. 
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Aline could not make anything of what 
was going on. For the first time in her life 
her cleverness was utterly at fault ; she was 
fairly baffled. 

The rest of the short day soon passed — 
nothing of moment to mark it. Mildred and 
Eric were warmly congratulated, and, now 
that they had arrived at the end of their 
troubles, they were inseparable — a pair of 
turtle-doves. 

The party broke up early, and soon after 
eleven all were peacefully slumbering. Mid- 
night was striking — every stroke rang out 
clear and distinct in the sharp, frosty air. 

Suddenly an awful cry broke the stillness 
— one that is enough at any time to strike 
terror into the heart of those who hear it. 
That of * Fire ! ' 

In a few seconds the whole of the right 
end of the house was on fire. Every one 
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woke at this cry, and groups of people, in 
various stages of undress, assembled in the 
garden. 

A grand sight it was — the cruel flames 
leaping and curling and twisting in and out 
of the windows, wreathing themselves into 
a thousand fantastic forms ; darting about 
and shaping themselves into so many fiery 
serpents. The country was lit up for miles 
round. It was a solemn scene — tremendous 
in its grandeur. 

Higher and higher rose the flames ; fiercer 
and fiercer they seemed to burn ; every 
moment added to the unpitying work of 
destruction ; no efforts seemed to be of 
any avail, though every one worked with a 
will. 

As so often happens, with the chances of 
fire happening at any moment, no precau- 
tions had been taken to provide for the 
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safety of life and property in such an event 
occurring. No engines within reach, except 
at the nearest town, four miles distant ; 
hardly a ladder on the premises, and not 
one long enough to reach the top windows. 
Those who slept in the attics would have 
but small chance for their lives. But in 
this instance they were safe, as they had 
mercifully escaped in time. The cold out- 
side was intense, and to add to everything 
the wind was blowing pretty smartly. 

The fire originated in the part of the 
house where all the guests slept. ErroU 
had been the first to discover it. He had 
fallen into an uneasy slumber, and had woke 
with a strange sense of suffocation, which at 
first he could not account for. He got up 
and dressed, and opened his door — what 
was his horror to find the passage in flames. 
Volumes of smoke, so thick that he could 
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not see through it, rushed out to meet him, 
and choked and blinded him. 

To run to the rooms in the passage and 

• ■ 

rouse the occupants was the work of a few 
moments. They huddled on their clothes, 
and snatching up a few things, made good 
their retreat only just in time. Men and 
women, all were working hard. 

Erroll had despatched a groom on the 
fleetest horse in the stable for the engines, 
but they would not arrive under an hour at 
their slow rate of progression, so that it was 
very difficult, with nothing more effectual 
than a garden hose, to make any progress in 
checking the work of ruin ; indeed, scarcely 
any good could be done. The gas had to 
be turned off for fear of an explosion, there- 
fore the operations were conducted inside the 
house by the light of tallow candles stuck 
into wine bottles. 
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All the village was there, brought by the 
ringing of the large dinner-bell at Pelham^ 
in pulling which Eric had nearly been car- 
ried up into the tower where it hung ; he 
was so light that it had taken him off his 
feet. 

Lady Riverstown was in everybody's way, 
frightened out of her wits, sobbing and 
crying, declaring she knew they would all 
be burnt; though, as far as she was con- 
cerned, her prophecy was not likely to be 
realised, as she took very good care to 
remain outside the house, entirely out of 
harm's way, never even offering to help. 

A great contrast to her uselessness were 
Aline Haselmere and Mildred Byng — calm 
and useful, moving heavy furniture, carry- 
ing weights that they could hardly have 
lifted at any other time, doing as they were 
bid and hindering no one. Things are 
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often done by people at such times, under 
the influence of strong excitement, which 
they would never attempt, and certainly 
would fail to accomplish in calmer moments. 

The lead was entirely taken by Erroll ; 
every one seemed instinctively to look to 
him for orders, never losing for a second 
his own great presence of mind ; he infused 
courage into the hearts of even the most 
timid, — such is the marvellous force of 
example. Under his directions, everything 
to stay the onward course of the fire was 
promptly tried. There was no fuss or 
hurry anywhere. Erroll was in all the 
most dangerous places himself, eager over 
his work. 

The whole fa9ade of that side of the 
house was burning with a steady, deter- 
mined, brilliant light terrible to behold. 
Volumes of smoke and flame rolled out of 
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the empty windows. The fire roared 
loudly ; tongues of fire appeared in a new 
direction every moment, fanned by the 
wind, and licking up all before then. It was 
evident that the whole of that part of 
Pelham must be sacrificed ; nothing could 
save it — Pelham was doomed! In proof 
of which the roof came in with a tremen- 
dous crash ; the walls tottered and fell, the 

* Devouring flames resistless glow, 
And blazing rafters downward go, 
And never halloo " Heads below ! " 
Nor notice give at all,' 

was indeed the case ; nothing remained but 
a mass of burning ruins. 

The part in which the fire had begun 
was a wing communicating with the rest 
of the house by a red baize door ; an oak 
staircase beyond that again led to the dining- 
room, etc. 
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Every one seemed to be safe. In the 
excitement no one had thought of calling 
the roll of names over. Suddenly a pierc- 
ing cry sounded through the air — that of 
a father calling for his child. Lord Rivers- 
town, who had been working with the best 
of them, all at once discovered that Mag- 
dalen alone was missing. 

* Magdalen, my child ! ' he exclaimed. 
* Where is she } Save her ! — oh, pray God, 
save her ! ' 

Erroll heard him, and he started as if he 
had been shot. A look of agony passed 
over his face. He grasped Lord Rivers- 
town by the hand, and in a hoarse voice 
said, — 

* Which is her room "i Quick, tell me I ' 
A hundred voices answered him — a hun- 
dred hands pointed to her window. It was 
just above the drawing-room, and from the 
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window next to it burst the fierce, hungry 
flames. The fire had found its way into 
the body of the house, and the wind was 
blowing a hurricane, sending the sparks 
in showers in that direction all over the 
doomed house. 

Not a moment was to be lost, if Mag- 
dalen was to be saved — if, indeed, it was 
not already too late, which, God forbid ! 

Erroll shuddered ; the thought of such 
a fate for Magdalen was too horrible to 
contemplate. 

. Erroll thought to himself, * Magdalen, my 
own darling, my pet, to die such a fearful 
death. But no, it would not surely be 
allowed.' 

Erroll called to Somers and Grant, the old 
butler and coachman, who had been in the 
service of the family since Magdalen was 
born, and who were utterly devoted to her, 
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and by ErroU's directions some ladders were 
firmly lashed together, but still they did not 
reach Magdalen's window. 

With a fervent prayer for help and strength, 
for whatever might be in store for him and 
Magdalen, Erroll sprang up the ladder with 
a quick, firm step, and being very active, by 
an effort caught hold of the ledge of the win- 
dow and swung himself in. Inside the smoke 
was so dense that he was almost choked, and 
nearly blinded. He had entered by the win- 
dow next to Magdalen's, and to his horror 
found that her room was already burning. 

When at last he could see he opened the 
door of her room. No one there. He called 
loudly, * Magdalen ! Magdalen ! * At last a 
faint cry answered him. He listened, and 
the sound was repeated. 

Then he opened the outer door. Some 
paces off, and divided from him by the burn- 
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ing staircase, stood Magdalen. A white 
dressing-gown she had flung on fell in soft 
folds around her, her tiny feet were thrust 
into slippers, her face was deadly pale, her 
hair, which had come unbound, reached in 
rippling, wavy masses far below her waist, 
her eyes gleamed strangely in the lurid light ; 
but, unlike Lady Riverstown, even in this 
moment of awful peril, of looking at death 
in a terrible aspect face to face, she was 
calm and quiet. 

The flames were everywhere. She was, as 
it were, set in a framework of them, which 
seemed eager to enclose so lovely a picture. 

' Stand back, Magdalen,' said Erroll. 

She did so, and he cleared the space 
between them with a bound. 

* Do as I bid you. Lady Magdalen/ said 
Erroll, * and by God's help I will save you. 
Can you trust me "i ' 
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* Always/ she answered. 

By this time there was only one means of 
escape left. A tolerably broad ledge ran 
halfway round the house. It passed Mag- 
dalen's window. The ledge still remained, 
though the staircase and most of the rooms 
were things of the past, — completely in ruins. 
If they could walk along it some fifty yards, 
there was still a firm footing for a ladder, 
and so they might be saved. It was just 
possible ; if not ! Errol rapidly explained 
their one chance. 

' I must carry you, Magdalen,* said ErroU. 
And he took the light burden in his strong 
arms and stepped out on the ledge. 

Magdalen lay motionless, one arm thrown 
round his neck, her eyes looking up into his, 
her lips moving in earnest prayer that God 
would spare them both. 

Slowly and carefully ErroU walked along, 
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feeling his way. It was awful to see them, 
and the crowd below watched brave Erroll 
in breathless excitement, with strained gaze. 
A strong ladder was placed against the wall, 
for Erroll had told them before he started 
where he should make his descent 

Slowly Erroll came along, carefully picking 
his way. He well knew the danger ; one 
false step on his part, and an awful death 
must be their fate, for the ledge was very 
high above the ground. 

No word had been spoken between Mag- 
dalen and Erroll since their perilous journey 
began. She lay quiet, feeling in a dream, 
and his every nerve was strained to save her 
if possible. 

Just before he placed his foot on the first 
step of the ladder, he looked at the pure, 
pale face which lay .so calm and still upon 
his breast, and Erroll shuddered as he thought 
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what might have been her fate had he not 
been mercifully permitted to save her. As 
he began the descent he could not help mur- 
muring, * Safe, safe, my own darling ! ' and 
involuntarily he pressed her closer to him. 

A thrill of passionate pleasure ran through 
Magdalen's veins, but she never moved or 
spoke. Just as ErroUs foot touched the last 
step, the ladder tottered and broke short off 
in the middle, but too late happily for any 
mischief. Many hands were stretched out 
to receive ErroU and his burden, but he 
carried her straight to her father and placed 
her in his arms. The strain and excite- 
ment had proved too much for Magdalen, 
and she had fainted away for the second 
time in her life. The danger she had 
escaped was fearful to think of, so no 
wonder it had proved more than she could 
bear. Lord Riverstown could not speak, 
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his agitation was too great, but he wrung 
Erroirs hand in a firm hearty clasp. 
Numerous were the praises, headed by Eric, 
that were bestowed upon Erroll. 

* Well, Erroll,' said he, * I envy you, to 
have carried through so successfully, so 
brave a deed ; it was the grandest thing 
I ever saw,' and Eric, too, grasped ErroU's 
hand. 

Lady Haselmere and Mildred were mean* 
time busied over Magdalen's insensible form, 
trying by various remedies to restore her 
to consciousness, but at first quite unsuccess- 
fully. At last Magdalen moved and slowly 
opened her eyes, and murmured, ' Erroll, 
Erroll.' 

He was at her side in a moment. Mag- 
dalen tried to thank him, but no words 
would come. 

Erroll raised her hand gently to his lips ; 
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he knew what she wished to say. In an- 
other moment he had turned away quickly 
sind joined the men, who were still striving 
to subdue the fire, and, happily, they had 
it nearly under by this time. There he 
j-emained until the fire was only smoulder- 
ing ; nothing further could be done, and 
"then, blackened from soot and smoke and 
^ery tired, ErroU took a long look at the 
ruins preparatory to seeking the rest and 
repose he so well deserved. His heart 
ivas full of grateful thanks that God had 
made him the instrument of saving Mag- 
dalen. He tried to forget her unattain- 
able loveliness ; but he could not but 
remember the words he had uttered in 
spite of himself, and a quick feeling of 
pleasure came over him, as he thought 
that she must have heard his passionate 
exclamation. If so, what a revelation it 
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must have been to her ; who could say 
what the consequences would be ? 

All the inhabitants of Pelham had taken 
refuge in the steward's house close by, 
and there ErroU found them with Lord 
Riverstown, whom he persuaded to try 
and get some rest after all the trying and 
exciting events that had taken place. But 
Lord Riverstown would not stir until he 
had thanked ErroU for the immense service 
he had rendered him. 

* I have no words, ErroU,' said Lord 
Riverstown, ' in which to express to you my 
unbounded gratitude for the inestimable ser- 
vice you have rendered me to-night ; through 
your brave, gallant conduct you have been 
the means, under Providence, of saving the 
life of the person I love best in the world, — 
my darling child. I shall never forget what 
you have done for me, and if it is in my 
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power ever to do anything to show my 
gratitude, rest assured I will gladly do it 
Magdalen, perhaps, may be able to thank 
you better ; for myself, I cannot express 
what I feel/ 

Tears stood in Lord Riverstown's eyes 
as he spoke. 

' Don't speak of thanks, dear Lord Rivers- 
town/ answered ErroU ; * anybody would 
have done the same in my place/ 

' That I very much doubt if they would/ 
said Eric, who had joined them ; * it is not 
every one who is so calm, who has such a 
magnificent contempt for danger as your- 
self; most people would pause a second 
to think, before they went to almost certain 
death, for that was what it was for both 
of you all the time, and such a death too, 
and Eric shuddered at the recollection ; * it 
was too horrible; I shall never forget it/ 
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' Be quiet, Eric/ said Erroll ; ' let us 
change the subject or I shall get quite 
vain/ 

The ladies had retired, making the best 
of such accommodation as the house could 
afford, and finally Erfc and Erroll induced 
Lord Riverstown to follow their example. 

Erroll and Eric returned to take a look 
at Pelham before going to bed also. 

One wing alone was left of the grand 
old house, and part of the centre ; but the 
right wing, drawing-room and dining-room, 
and the bedrooms above, including Mag- 
dalen's, and her sitting-room, were a heap 
of blackened ruins, — nothing left but the 
shell. 

It was a sad sight that the grey dawn 
revealed, — ruins, black and dismal, a strong 
smell of soot and fire in the air ; heaps 
of rubbish and ashes in all directions ; half- 
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burnt rafters, charred beams, general de- 
struction and desolation alone remained to 
speak and tell what Pelham had once so 
lately been. 

The great entrance-hall was spared, and 
it could all be repaired, no doubt, but it 
would take some months and enormous ex- 
pense to make it habitable again. What 
it had been was a thing of the past — a 
memory, nothing more. And ErroU sighed 
deeply as he turned away after a long in- 
spection, and thought of the many intensely 
happy days he had spent in these rooms, 
never now to be again. 

It could be rebuilt ; but no power on 
earth could restore its antiquity, or give 
again the happy days and associations for 
ever connected with Pelham. 



CHAPTER V. 

WHAT THE FIRE REVEALED. 

* Pourquoi s*aimaient ils ? Parce qu*ils n*avait rien fait 
pour cela. Parce que Dieu, en errant rhomme et la 
femme leur a donnd ramour, qui serait le del, s'il 
n*^tait I'enfer.' — Arsine Houssaye, 



* She rose, she sprung, she clung to his embrace. 
Till his heart heaved beneath her hidden face, 
Her long fair hair lay floating on his arms 
In all the wildness of dishevelled charms.' 

Byron. 




RROLUS left arm had been 
rather badly hurt, though he 
had worked on as long as there 
was anything to be done. Part of a burn- 
ing beam had fallen on it just as the 
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roof of the right wing had come crashing 
in. The excitement over, the pain began 
to assert itself. 

Eric Tressilh'an, who had been rattling 
on in his usual fashion, stopped and turned 
round astonished when he got no answer 
from ErroU. The latter was white to his 
lips from the agony he was enduring, which 
he had so bravely suppressed. 

* Good heavens ! ErrolV said Eric ; 
* what is the matter ? ' 

* Never mind/ answered Erroll, * I shall 
be all right in a few minutes ; but the truth 
is, my arm is paining me terribly.' 

' What from ? ' asked Eric. 

* A burn I got to-night/ answered Erroll. 
' And you never said a word, and have 

been working all the same,' said Eric, and 
his face plainly expressed his opinion of 
ErroU's behaviour. ' Come on quickly,' 
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Eric continued, * and let me get you some- 
thing for it; 

And indeed it was time, for Erroll was 
utterly exhausted, from all he had done and 
the pain he had endured. 

He sank into a chair and closed his 
eyes. Eric thought he was going to faint, 
and was at his wits' end to know what to 
do, as every one was probably asleep, and 
he did not know how to dress ErroU's 
arm, or where to find any restoratives. 
He remained bewildered for a few seconds, 
and then a bright thought struck him. 

* What an idiot I must be,' he said, ' not 
to have thought of that before.' 

And he ran out of the room. He 
knew his way well, having often been 
in the house before, and knew the room 
Magdalen shared that night with Mildred. 
He knocked softly. After a short time 
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the door opened, and Magdalen herself 
appeared, robed in the white dressing- 
gown, her beautiful hair now fastened up, 
and altogether looking like an angel with- 
out wings. 

* What is the matter ? ' she whispered, 
pointing to Mildred, who was sleeping like 
a tired child in an arm-chair. 

' I want you to come downstairs,' Eric 
replied, * and dress poor ErrolFs arm ; it is 
very badly hurt, and he is very faint ; he 
never said a word about it, and it was 
only by the expression of his face showing 
what he was suffering that I found out 
what was the matter. I never saw such a 
plucky fellow/ 

* Will you come down, Magdalen V 

* Of course,' answered Magdalen ; who 
had turned deadly pale as Eric spoke. 
* Poor man, I am so grieved. Where am 
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I to find cotton wool and the necessary 
things?' she continued. 

This was a difficulty ; but necessity is the 
mother of invention, and after some trouble 
and ransacking every box and cupboard 
they could find, out of different receptacles, 
they at last found all they needed. 

Mildred woke, disturbed by the noise, 
and stared about, flushed and astonished 
at all that was going on. She was much 
horrified when she saw Eric, and heard 
what had brought him there. 

She wanted to go down also, but Eric 
persuaded her to try and sleep again after 
the evening she had passed, and, kissing 
her tenderly, Eric followed Magdalen down- 
stairs. 

Magdalen was there before him, and he 
found that she had already established Erroll 
on a sofa, with his poor wounded arm 
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resting on a small table by it, with a cushion 
under to support it and take the weight off. 
The colour had returned to his face from 
the brandy she had given him. 

Ah ! well has the grand poet said, — 

'Oh ! woman ! in our hours of ease 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please. 
And variable as the shade 
By the light quivering aspen made ; 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou.' 

Magdalen could do but little to ease 
Erroll. The burn was too severe for her 
simple knowledge ; still what she had applied 
gave him much relief. Eric said he would 
go for the doctor, who lived two miles off. 

Magdalen agreed to remain with Erroll, 
in spite of his remonstrances and his assur- 
ances that he should do very well, that 
he could not think of keeping her up, and 
that he did not require a doctor. Eric 
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departed, saying that if he went to bed he 
should not sleep, and that the walk would 
do him good. 

Now this was very improper, wasn't 
it, that Magdalen should remain alone with 
Erroll at night ? but he had saved her 
from an. awful fate only a few short hours 
before ; it was in her service that he had 
been so much hurt, therefore she could do 
no less than render him such small return 
as lay in her power. Besides, Magdalen 
cared but little for what the world said ; ^ 
what constructions it put upon her actions -^ 
and words, — ' to the pure all things are pure.* 
So long as she had the approval of her 
own conscience for her behaviour, Mag- 
dalen could afford to defy the world' 
censure, and glory in the full consciousnes 
of perfect innocence. Still it was rather — 
an embarrassing position, and both Erroll 
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and Magdalen seemed to feel it so, as 
Tieither of them knew how to break the 
silence, which was becoming oppressive. 

But women are always equal to each 
and every occasion, so Magdalen said, — 

' How am I ever to thank you enough, 
Captain de Grey, for saving my life as you 
did to-night ? ' and as she spoke tears glis- 
tened on her silky eyelashes ; a softened 
expression stole over her lovely face. 

ErroU felt tempted to take her in his 
arms and kiss the tears away, but he only 
answered, — 

' No thanks are necessary, Lady Mag- 
dalen. Any one would have done the 
same. I am so glad to have had it in my 
power to render you a service.' 

Erroll was suffering terribly ; he looked 
white and very faint. Magdalen seeing 
this, got up and came to him to try and 
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alter the position of the cushion, so that 
his arm might lie more comfortably. Some- 
how their fingers touched, and at the same 
moment Magdalen looked up in ErrolFs 
face with her marvellous eyes, whose power ^tm^ r 
few, if any, could resist — gazed into his .^^s 
eyes with such a depth of unutterable love 
in hers that, as Erroll looked, prudence, 
forethought, duty, right, honour — all were 
swept away in the tumult of love and 
passion that was surging within him. His 
blood seemed like molten fire in his veins, 
from the force of the terrible temptation 
that held him fast. 

Some men might still have been stionig — T 
enough to resist, although I doubt it; but:::^ 
Erroll could not think — all judgments 
seemed to have left him. He was only 
conscious that Magdalen's eyes were look- 
ing into his, and hard as he struggled, 
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he had not the power to resist the 
temptation — head and nerves were weak- 
ened by all he had passed through. 

ErrolFs strength gave way before the 
temptation, as a tree bends and breaks in 
a storm, as a ship founders, with every 
soul on board, before the resistless might 
^f a hurricane. 

Neither spoke, but Erroll's arm stole 
round Magdalen's waist ; he drew her un- 
resistingly closer and closer to him, until 
their lips met and were set together, 
trembling with the intensity of their emo- 
tion in one long, passionate, self-sacrificing, 
delirious kiss, the memory of which neither 
of them in the long years to come could 
ever forget. 

Ay — when they are both old, the re- 
collection will have a subtle power — a 
means of touching their inmost hearts that 
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nothing else will ever do. Oh ! who can 
express or explain the first kiss from the 
man one loves ? It is intensity of passion 
— in many cases rapture, but in this case 
what misery ! At present it is the former 
to Errpll and Magdalen ; the remorse will 
come all too soon. 

Erroll kissed her lips with a kiss 
that made her feel faint. Magdalen's head 
sank gently on to ErrolFs shoulder ; his 
arm still held her in its embrace. She 
looked as if she had found the rest sh 
had been so longing for ; and for the tim 
there did not seem a flaw in their hap 
piness. Right, wrong, memory — all ha 
disappeared. 

Thus they remained for some time, 
happy to break by speech the spell whicl^ 
kept them. 

* Magdalen, my darling/ at last said 
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ErroU, * do you love me ? Say you are 
not angry with me ! ' 

For an answer Magdalen nestled closer 
to him ; her powers of speaking seemed 
entirely to have departed. She felt quite 
bewildered, almost stunned, with the excess 
of her new-found happiness. The full know- 
ledge of ErrolFs love for her seemed greater 
joy than she could bear. 

Our good angels veil their faces some- 
times with their wings, and if we do not 
pray against our evil desires, they yield us 
over for a time to the powers of darkness, 
that through keen suffering we may be taught 
not to depend upon our own strength. And 
through Magdalen's joy ran a pang of intense 
bitterness ; she already remembered such love 
as theirs was both wrong and impossible. 

* You have not answered my question/ 
said Erroll. 
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Magdalen felt she ought not to answer — 
that she ought to go away ; but she could 
not do It. She drew herself away from 
Erroll's arm and came and knelt beside 
him, and taking both his hands in hers, 
she made answer, — 

* God help us both, ErroU ; you know my 
answer as well as I do. I love you, and you 
only in the wide world. I have never cared 
for any one before ; there is no sacrifice too 
great for me to make for you, if it would 
give you pleasure ; the knowledge of your 
love is my greatest blessing ; but oh, ErroU, 
it is wrong, wicked — it must not be ; you 
must help me, and go away.' 

* We will talk of that to-morrow," said 
Erroll; * meantime, my darling, let us en- 
joy the few minutes we are likely to 
be alone ; don't let us talk of the future. 
You may be sure of one thing — I will 
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do anything you ask, whatever it may cost 

me. 

How extraordinary it is that our feel- 
ings are so deep, so intense, that though 
we are conscious of them thrilling and 
vibrating through every pulse and vein of 
our being, yet by no power of will or of 
mind can we find words adequate to ex- 
press them. We can realise them indi- 
vidually, but are unable to make others 
share our sentiments. 

This was what Erroll and Magdalen now 
experienced. 

* This is the happiest time I have ever 
spent/ continued Erroll, * one I hardly dared 
hope for. I thought you loved me ; now I 
am certain of it. Oh, Magdalen, my own 
darling, if you could only know what you 
are to me, how unutterly precious, how 
intensely loved.' 
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'You do love me, then ? ' whispered Mag- 
dalen. 

For an answer Erroll kissed her again. 
Here were two people, cursed with strong, 
passionate feelings, loving each other with 
a hopeless love, made by the perversity 
of human nature all the more intense by 
reason of its utter uselessness ; what a situa- 
tion was theirs — full of danger, replete with 
snares and pitfalls, which if they once fall 
into, no means of escape was possible — at 
least so far as Magdalen was concerned. 

Why was there no one to point out to 
her the precipice on whose brink she was 
standing ? but at this moment she was much 
too engrossed with her love for Erroll for 
any warning to be of any use. Besides, 
she had been warned. They were in a 
state of rapture, intoxicated with love ; such 
feelings as they experienced during these 
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short moments are only felt once in the life 
of any individual. You may in after life 
have an imitation so good, so seemingly 
genuine that you can hardly tell it apart from 
the real feeling ; but delude, yourself as you 
may, it is never the same thing again. It is 
impossible it should be. 

Reader, I hear you say Erroll and Mag- 
dalen ought to have resisted the temptation. 
I agree that they ought, but I would say, 
none can tell how they will act until they 
are tried and tempted. How many of the 
best and purest Would be equally powerless 
under a trial such as this ! How many have 
been ? By such scenes we should learn 
the lesson not to depend upon our own 
strength, which is as a broken reed that 
generally pierces the hand of those who holds 
it, in the hour of their utmost need. 

Magdalen felt as if she had gained all 
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happiness possible for her in this world in 
the sense of ErroU's devotion to her. A 
thrill of triumph kept vibrating through her 
as she thought that they had no longer a 
secret between them, and yet they had a 
greater secret now than ever — one that 
the world would probably find out all too 
soon. After a time ErroU drew a ring off 
his finger; it was like a wedding-ring, as 
broad and thick as three ordinary ones, 
and very heavy. 

*Give me your hand, my darling/ said 
Erroll. 

Magdalen held out her right hand, which 
Erroll refused. Smiling, she held out the 
other, and Erroll slipt the ring on her 
third finger. 

* Keep it,' said Erroll, ' and promise that 
you will always wear it ; think of me when 
you look at it, and remember that at all 
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times, wherever I am, whoever I am with, 
whatever I am doing, if you send me 
but one word, " Come, " I will be with you 
as fast as steam and rail can bring me.' 

And Magdalen remembered Lord Lang- 
ley's very words. Strange they had said 
the same thing. 

* And now one more kiss, Magdalen,' 
Erroll continued, * before Eric returns.' 

ErroU folded her in his arms ; her hands 
were on his shoulders ; her head thrown 
slightly back; her lovely face upturned to 
his ; he covered her lips, hair, brow, with 
mad, passionate kisses, as if he could never 
let her go again. He felt — 

' A man had g^ven all earthly bliss, 
And all his other wealth for this. 
To waste his whole heart in one kiss 
Upon her perfect lips.' 

The whole passion of Erroll's nature was 
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fully roused. It seemed to sweep every 
thing before it in its insane career, in its 
•fierce, uncontrollable longing. What it is 
to feel like this ! 

At last footsteps were heard approach- 
ing on the garden pathway. Magdalen had 
just time to tear herself away from Erroll's 
embrace and resume her seat, as the door 
opened and Eric and Dr Thornton appeared. 

* How is my patient, Lady Magdalen?' 
asked he. ' I hope you have kept him 
amused ? ' 

Magdalen's reply was not very intelligible, 
but it passed unnoticed by both Eric and 
Dr Thornton. The latter examined ErrolFs 
arm and found that he had sustained 
most severe burn, which would cause hi 
great pain, and render his arm useless f 
some time to come. Dr Thornton ordei 
perfect rest and quiet for Erroll. He tl 
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took his departure, saying that he would 
return later. 

Eric helped Erroll upstairs to the room 
they were to share. At the door Erroll 
turned to Magdalen, and said in a low 
voice, — 

* God bless and keep you always, my 
own darling.' 

Then he stood gazing until she disap- 
peared in her own room. 
« 

Thus ended the fire at Pelham — a me- 
morable evening, destined to be a remark- 
able one, the forerunner and beginning of 
great events, fraught with a heavy burden 
of good and evil in the lives of two of 
those who had taken part in it. 




CHAPTER VI. 



AFTERWARDS. 

* Let your love be pure without passion, for this 
will wear away with time and age ; when love, pure, 
true and earnest, will outlast and outlive even death 
itself.' — Basine, 

» 

UT a few hours remained of the 
night when Magdalen, ErroU, and 
Eric parted. For the two former, 
sleep was impossible ; as for the latter, he 
slept as only people do who are in the en- 
joyment of a good conscience and are at 
peace with all men. This was the case, 
and deservedly so with Eric. 
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ErroU lay groaning with pain, tossing 
and moving with an indescribable restless- 
ness, but feeling above everything a de- 
licious, dreamy sense of new-found happi- 
ness in the consciousness of Magdalen's 
undivided love for him. He could think 
of nothing else, — all other considerations 
were swallowed up in the absorbing one. 
How wonderful it all seemed. A few 
short hours before and their affection was 
a secret, and now they had confessed it 
and begun a new life. 

Magdalen was his first love. He revelled 
in thinking of her grace, her beauty — the 
glory of her eyes melting in untold tender- 
ness as they looked into his, and as he 
thought, he registered a vow always to be 
true to her; and, above all, that no harm 
should ever come to her through their 
mutual love. How could he betray the 
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innocent trust Magdalen so unhesitatingl) 
reposed in him ? 

Erroll was a brave soldier, a gallant 
gentleman, a very ' Sir Galahad ' in purity 
of thought and purpose, who to do right 
would sacrifice everything, ay! all he held 
most dear in the world, sooner than deviate 
from what he considered fitting; therefore 
Magdalen was safe with him, though hers 
was a dangerous game to play, and one 
which people had better not follow, as all 
men are not Erroll de Greys. 

Magdalen's powers of tempting people, 
unknown almost to herself, were quite 
wonderful ; it was a sort of uncanny power 
that few could resist ; and now, when she 
was for the first time really in earnest, who 
could withstand her ? Certainly not ErrolL 
Magdalen never thought of trying to sleep. 
She sat down in an arm-chair by the window. 
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Her bonny hair fell in masses over her 
white dressing-gown ; her tiny feet in their 
embroidered slippers peeped out from be- 
neath it ; her head rested on one hand. 

A strange light was on her face. It 
was peaceful, glad, defiant, triumphant, 
all in one — you could not say which was 
the* prominent expression ; you only felt 
something new and wonderful was there 
which had not had existence before. 

At the remembrance of Erroll's acknow- 
ledgment of his love for her she felt glad, 
nay thankful ; but when she thought of 
his kiss, the first she had ever had in her 
life, the faint feeling stole over her again ; 
everything seemed dying away around her, 
a thrill ran through her, and in every nerve 
and pulse of her frame she felt the vibra- 
tion, the passion of that kiss, — passion as 
much on her side as on his; she did not 
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know what it meant ; she had never felt 
so before, and Magdalen buried her face 
in her hands, overcome by the violence o^ 
her emotion. 

It was in every sense bad for her e?^^' 
periencing such sensations, — emphaticall V 
bad for her loving as she did ; every thro '° 
of her heart, every pulse of her being wer ^ 
for Erroll alone. What might she not b^ ^ 
capable of with the unlimited power h^ ^ 
possessed over her. 

If at this time Erroll had said, ' Come,-^^ 
Magdalen would have gone then and ther^^ 
without counting the cost ; would hav^^ 
left home, family, position, wealth, all that:^ 
a woman ought to hold most dear, most: 
sacred ; would have left all without once 
looking back, or giving a regret or thought 
for what she was losing. Such was Mag- 
dalen when she loved. She would have 






\ 
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counted all her irreparable sacrifice as no- 
thing if she might only be with Erroll. 

God help the woman cursed with feelings 
such as these when they fall into hands 
other than those of a man like Erroll ; 
there can be but one ending, — the saddest 
in the world, — one that I cannot imagine 
any woman living through. It is the most 
touching, sorrowful sight in the world the 
degradation of a woman ; once, ah ! how 
impossible in some cases it seems to realise 
it, — a pure, innocent, happy child. 

When we meet these sad ones, let us 
never fail in holding out a helping hand 
of sorrow and sympathy, that they may 
turn from evil to good. ' Let him that is 
without sin among you cast the first stone 
at her.' A nature such as Magdalen's may 
yield to the fascination for a time, but, if I 
mistake not, she will never sin. Mag- 
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dalen ' had too much principle ; the remors 
would kill her, and if pity for herself dii 
not exist, she would stop for ErrolFs sak< 



knowing well what such a step would co^^i 
him she so loves. 

True love is always unselfish ; in this 
the rule holds good. 




^ 



CHAPTER VII. 



THE RUINS OF THE OLD HOME. 

* We parted in sadness, but spoke not of parting ; 
We talked not of hopes that we both must resign ; 
I saw not her eyes, and but one tear drop starting 
Fell down on her hand as it trembled in mine.' 

C F. Hoffmann, 

EXT morning dawned sunny and 
lovely. At Pelham all was ruin 
and desolation ; it had been a 
ierce and hungry fire, sparing nothing that 
ame within its way. Not a trace of the 
)eauty of the old home remained ; blackened 
)eams, charred wood, broken stones and 
;lass^ masses of ashes, and a stifling smell 
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of smoke and soot alone told the tale — * ^ 



what had once been so fair. 

It was a mournful sight. Such utter de^^^^' 
struction in so short a time. One thin^^^^^8 
was very evident to every one, namely^ ^-^Y 
that Pelham could not be habitable agaimi-^^^^ 
for many months to come. Therefore ii i 

was arranged that all the' guests shouloX^^-*^'^ 
disperse, go his or her way on the morrow/^^^^w 
Mildred Byng to her mother, with her de^-t^^- 
voted slave in attendance ; Lady Haselmer':«:^3sre 
to Ellerton, whither she asked Magdale -^^ ^^" 
to accompany her ; Mr Boynton to h£ ^rrii^ 
work ; ErroU and the Rivers towns t:^ fo 
London. So Erroll and Magdalen wouU ^^^ 
have to part,. and perhaps for a long time^^"^. 
but it would be best, after the confessioc::===^^ 
of last night. 

Ay, that fire had much to answer for 

not only the destruction of a home, b"«^^ 
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he complete ruin of two peoples peace 
)f mind, probably of their whole future. 

ErroU appeared late in the day. His 
.rm was useless, and he was suffering very 
nuch, though he betrayed no signs of 
)ain, except by the paleness of his face and 
lis tired look. He and Magdalen met 
nuch as usual to the eyes of any but keen 
)bservers. But Mr Boynton, Aline Hasel- 
nere, and Stephanie noted the change, and 
jach drew their own conclusions from it. 
Do as they would, Magdalen and ErroU 
:ould not, with theii" confessed secret, be 
ndifferent in each others presence. Alas! 
hey felt too much, too deeply. They met 
n front of the ruins. Erroll asked Mag- 
lalen to give him a few quiet moments in 
Jie little parlour, where they had sat the 
light before. Every one would be out, 
:here would be no one to disturb them. 
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Magdalen consented, and Erroll passed 
on to the others, who were all eager in 
their inquiries after his welfare since his 
brave conduct of the previous night. 

Stephanie informed him that they were 
all to disperse on the morrow. It was a 
blow to him. He hardly expected to part 
with Magdalen so soon. In London he 
knew things must necessarily be very diflFer- 
ent ; they could not possibly have the same 
means of meeting, the same liberty as at 
Pelham, and the knowledge cost him much. 
It was the first pang, the first rumpled rose- 
leaf in his new-found happiness. 

Erroll was still so absorbed in what 
had happened, that he did not realise what 
he felt, what he hoped, what he wished. 
Had any one asked him what he expected, 
he could not have answered them. He could 
not say what would come of the avowal of 
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last night All he knew or cared for was, 
that he loved Magdalen beyond words to 
express, and that she returned his love. 
Alas ! alas ! for them both. 

Through many an hour of suffering, 
through many a day of agony, and many 
a night of remorse, they will both have 
to pass, ere they can hope to regain, even 
in a measure, their lost peace of mind, 
their forfeited happiness, their innocence of 
thought. They must drink the cup of 
remorse to the very dregs. Bitter as the 
draught will, must be, it is by suffering that 
human beings are perfected ; without the 
hard discipline we should never learn to 
value the inestimable comfort and joy of 
the after blessings — of the days when having 
been ' tried by fire/ God grant we shall not 
be found wanting. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



ALMOST MAD. 

* Between you and me 
Heaven fixes a gulf over which you must see, 
That our guardian angels can bear us no more. 
We each of us stand on an opposite shore, 
Trust a woman's opinion for once/ 

* Lucille.^ — Owen Meredith, 



* They were alone once more ; for them to be 
Thus was another Eden ; they were never 
Weary, unless when separate. The tree 
Cut from its forest root of years, the river 
Dammed from its fountain, the child from the knee, 
And breast maternal weaned at once for ever. 
Would wither less than these two torn apart.' 

Byron, 

IVE o'clock was striking as 
Magdalen and ErroU met in 
the little room which had so 
lately been the scene of such sorrowful 
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confessions. The secret told had already 
left traces. Magdalen looked so weary, so 
sad ; ErroU so quiet, so hopeless. A 
terrible conflict was raging in their hearts. 
Their eyes had indeed been opened to see 
yawning at their feet, and in a hurry to 
engulf them, the awful precipice on whose 
edge they were standing. 

Erroirs dream, that he dreamt the night 
of his dinner in Park Lane when Mag- 
dalen sang the *Addio,* came back to 
him, defined, sharp, and clear in all its 
horror. 

' ErroU,' said Magdalen, * I can't stay here 
long. I feel faint and ill ; you have heard our 
plans,' she continued. * Oh,' she broke off, 
without waiting for his answer, * the misery I 
am enduring since last night ! I feel as if I 
must go mad, and we must both have been 
mad, I think, to say what we did ; to kiss as 
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we did. Do you know that I can't bear 
to see you now, Erroll ? I know every 
instant I stay with you I am committing 
a fault, every word we say is wrong ; in 
mercy to me, Erroll, promise that when 
we part to-morrow you will do all in your 
power to avoid me for the future ; we can 
never be anything to each other ; we must 
meet no more. I don't know what would 
happen if I were to see much of you. I love 
you so desperately, so madly, that if you 
asked me I would go with you now ; 
but spare me, Erroll, oh, spare me ! 
My darling, my darling ! * she moaned, 
* why are things so hard ? Oh, my punish- 
ment is greater than I can bear ! I have 
spent an awful night, from the depths of such 
happiness as I had never deemed possible, 
to the utmost extremity of woe I have 
tasted remorse and despair. Oh, Erroll, 
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pity me! I hardly, know what I say. 
Don't come near me or speak to me again/ 

And Magdalen threw herself into a chair, 
covered her face with her hands, and sobbed 
as if her heart must break. 

In the past night Magdalen had not slept. 
First her thoughts were too absorbed by 
all that had passed ; she was far too excited 
to rest. She had thought and thought until 
her brain had grown dizzy with the ideas that 
came in such rapid succession. She had 
taken this love for Erroll into her inmost 
heart ; nursed it and fostered it, as a mother 
does her favourite child. She had lingered 
over every incident since she and Erroll 
had first met, and remembered almost every 
word. 

Then, swift and sudden as an arrow from 
a bow, shot by an experienced hand, came 
the knowledge of what she had done, all that 
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had been involved in their mutual confession. 
The revelation was awful ; the remorse 
unutterably great ; and this was only the 
beginning ; what would the end be ? Mag- 
dalen shook from head to foot as the truth 
swept over her, piercing her to the heart. 
Truly her enemy had found her out Was 
she going mad ? It appeared like it. People 
have for far less than what she was enduring. 
All power of thought seemed gone ; she 
could not cry ; the relief of tears was denied 
her ; she could only gaze with aching eyes, 
that saw nothing of what they looked at; 
and pace up and down the room, a prey to 
intense agony. Such misery must be felt to 
be understood. Her brain was on fire, her 
limbs so powerless that they might have 
been made of lead. 

What could she do ? How could she undo 
Errolls confession ? We cannot undo the 
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past ; oh, that we could. And then she 
knew that they must never meet any more. 
She could not bear it. 

Magdalen almost hated Erroll ; so keen 
was her agony. Where was her lightness 
of heart ? Her keen enjoyment of life ? 
Her appreciation of all that was clever 
and worthy of note ? Her happiness in 
every place and thing ? Gone, utterly 
gone. 

And this was the work of a few short 
words, a few fleeting moments. They must 
never be renewed. Magdalen realised that, 
cost them what it might, she and Erroll must 
part instantly — and for ever. No half 
measures were possible in such cases, 
to natures like theirs. Long and earnestly 
did Magdalen wrestle with herself and her 
love; bitter was the fight, heartrending the 
struggle — she loved Erroll so utterly. But 
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not even for him would she do wrong and 
forfeit her self-respect, though he would, she 
knew, be merciful to her. 

She had sinned enough in word, — God 
helping her she never would in deed. And 
with one bitter cry of intense remorse, 
Magdalen flung herself upon her knees, and 
asked for help to resist future tempta- 
tions, for pardon for the days which were 
passed ; and from her parched lips came the 
entreaty, * God help me.* 

It was the appeal of a broken heart, 
wrung from her in the agony of her re- 
morse, in the earnestness of her repentance. 
And this was the reason of her speaking 
thus to Erroll. 

There they stood, the two who were all 
in all to each other ; they were now going to 
part — to separate — and drag on a weary 
existence. Magdalen looked lovely in spite 
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of her sadness ; she was with the only man 
she had ever loved — ever would love ; even 
the inevitable parting only lent fresh charms 
to her beauty. 

But when she began to cry, and oh, so 
bitterly, he let her weep in silence for some 
moments ; the sight of her grief almost un- 
manned him. 

Then ErroU took one of her hands in 
his ; his arm was round her waist ; her face 
resting on his breast. 

' My darling,' said Erroll, ' you know, what- 
ever it may cost me, no matter how great 
the wrench, I will do whatever you ask me. 
I suffer too, not only for myself, but for you, 
and the sight of your misery, to think that, 
at your age, you have so much wretchedness 
to look forward to. You know well what 
the future must be to me; made tenfold 
more hideous by the brief glimpse of great 
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happiness, of what might have been, which 
I have enjoyed. In all the dark days that 
are before me, of which at present I cannot, 
dare not, think, I shall have one consolation 
none can rob me of — that of your love for 
me and the memory of last night. Listen 
now, my child,' he continued, ' if ever you 
want a friend you will know where to seek one. 
I will help or be of any use to you that may 
be in my power. Try and forget all that 
has passed. I shall never forgive myself 
for my selfishness last night ; your grief gives 
me the keenest pain ; it makes a very bitter 
drop in my full cup of sorrow. And now,' 
said Erroll, * we had better say good-bye 
while we can both bear it. My darling, my 
child, we must separate — leave all that has 
made our lives so sweet, so fair; remember 
all I have said. Kiss me once more.' 

' My darling,' suddenly sobbed Magdalen ; 
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* must It be so ? Oh, it is too hard ! I cannot 
bear it. I won't do it I will not leave you ; 
don't ask me to ; take me with you. I shall 
die if you leave me here/ 

For some minutes ErroU did not speak; 
at last, in a voice that was hoarse froni 
emotion, he said, — 

* It must not be; you know not what 
you ask/ 

* I am ready,' whispered Magdalen, * to 
give up everything for your sake, so that I 
may be with you always ; indeed, indeed, I 
cannot stay here alone/ 

Never had Magdalen looked so lovely, 
never had she exercised such fascination 
over Enroll. 

She was almost mad ; she loved him above 
everything in the world ; she thought her 
strength was greater than it was ; but at the 
prospect before her, there had come this 
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sudden revulsion of feeling, making her speak 
as she did. In a pained, reproachful voice 
poor ErroU said, — 

' For Heaven's sake, child, don't tempt me 
so any more ! don't go on speaking like that. 
You know I love you only too well. I 
would give up anything to make your life 
happy; but it may not be. I love you so 
well, that I can give you up ; as long as 
things continue as they are now, we must 
part ; I will save you from yourself in spite 
of yourself. Would it be loving you,' he 
asked, * to let' you do that which you would 
regret ; that which no after penitence or 
sorrow could ever efface ? No, Magdalen, 
my heart is breaking while I say it ; but 
I will not do as you ask.' 

Magdalen looked at him. By degrees her 
ideas became calmer ; the mad, wild feeling, 
seemed to subside, and she began to under- 
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stand how great, true, and deep was ErroU's 
affection for her ; so unselfish, that he would 
savie her from the step she would so gladly 
have taken, in her absence of all thought 
for and utter recklessness of the future. 

What the temptation was to ErroU none 
can fully understand or realise, except those 
who have been similarly situated; and be 
sure that a trial and temptation such as this, 
so nobly overcome from a sense of right 
and duty, will meet its reward, if not in this 
world, assuredly in the next, when all troubles 
and trials alike shall be over. 

There are victories far more difficult to 
achieve than hard-won battles, which are all 
the more deserving of a reward ; for nothing 
is so hard to conquer as self. Such triumphs 
as these the world knows not of ; so true it 
is that the next saddest thing to a defeat is 
a victory. 
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So ErroU took Magdalen in his arms 
and bent his head until his lips kissed hers, 
in one long, despairing caress, the memory 
of which will abide with them for ever. 
They had borne all that was humanly pos- 
sible, and so they parted. 





CHAPTER IX. 



PARTED. 

' Thine anguish will not let thee sleep, 
Nor any train of reason keep : 
Thou can*st not think, but thou wilt weep.' 

Tennyson, 

' Learn by a mortal yearning to ascend, 
Seeking a higher object ; love was given, 
Encouraged, sanctioned, chiefly for that end/ 

Laodamta, 



^"^^HE next morning found Pelham 
deserted ; the merry, happy party 
that had so lately assembled 
there were dispersed in all directions. 

Erroll and Magdalen had not found any 
more opportunities for private conversation ; 
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iqideed, Magdalen was in such an uncon- 
trollable state of nervousness when in Erroll's 
company, that she could not have borne any 
more interviews. All the way up in the train 
she sat silent and preoccupied, while the 
others were laughing and talking. Erroll 
looked wretchedly ill. No one could pass 
through what he and Magdalen had without 
suffering — a suffering that would colour their 
whole future lives. Never mindful of him- 
self, he quietly saw that Magdalen had all 
she wanted, and she thanked him by a look ; 
she could not trust herself to speak. She 
loved him so much, and yet she felt as if 
she must go mad if she was much longer 
in his presence. Oh, the remorse she suf- 
fered — if she suffered for that one fatal 
confession so intensely, what must she have 
become if she had really done wrong ? 

Erroll declined an invitation to dine in 
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Park Lane, much to Lord Riverstown's 
astonishment and Stephanie's vexation. 

One long, fervent clasp of her hand, and 
as if in a dream, Magdalen was conscious 
that ErroU was standing watching their 
carriage as it drove rapidly away. The 
wrench had come — they were parted ! Then 
over Magdalen came a wild feeling, as if 
she must stop the carriage, rush to Erroll, 
and tell him that, come what might, she 
would not leave him. But the carriage was 
whirling along, and she had already lost 
sight of Erroll. 

Magdalen in after days acknowledged how 
very grateful she was that she had been 
given strength to resist the temptation, and 
to rejoice that what she most valued had 
been denied her. 

When they reached Park Lane, Magdalen 
went to her own room, saying she was tired, 
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and did not want any dinner. Next day she 
was to go to Ellerton. Of the torture she 
endured that evening and night, no pen can 
tell ; It must be individually felt and ex- 
perienced for people to know what such 
remorse is; but hard as it is to bear, it is 
a wholesome discipline — one that often 
saves from what would be tenfold worse. 

Magdalen resolved to tell her father all 
that had passed, and then to do her utmost, 
by God's help, to forget the fatal past, and 
do well for the future. Some people have, 
alas ! so much to regret that a whole life- 
time of incessant remorse hardly avails any- 
thing for the one mistake which has marred 
their whole existence, and such will be the 
case, perhaps, with a character like Mag- 
dalen's — it will be difficult, nay, almost 
impossible, for her to forgive herself. Her 
standard of right and wrong was so high; 
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and now it is laid in the* dust, for she 
has failed miserably in her hour of temp- 
tation. 

People will say, whatever penalty she may 
have to pay, it serves Magdalen right The 
world likes saying that There can be no 
two questions about what she ought to 
have done — she should never have allowed 
herself to love ErroU. Every one knows 
right from wrong, and so knowing, without 
pausing a moment, should take the former 
course. Yes, it is very easy to tell others 
what is the course for them to pursue, and 
to cry shame on them for not taking your 
kind advice ; to preach to them what, in nine 
cases out of ten, you have not the smallest 
intention of practising yourself ; but wait until 
you are given feelings like those of Magdalen 
and ErroU, and tempted in a like manner, 
and then, unless you are exceptionally strong. 
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unusually high •principled, with less of weak, 
erring human nature than most unlucky 
mortals, you will find the same difficulty in 
resisting and overcoming temptation, and 
will yield in the same way as Magdalen and 
ErroU did. 

Some characters would never be perfected 
— never show the noble, healthful example 
to others that they do in after life ; the 
tender sympathy for the erring brother or 
sister, and all in trouble, were it not for the 
sharp trial — the demon of remorse — left by 
their early, undisciplined lives. 




CHAPTER X. 



ONLY THE MEMORY. 

* Sorrow's crown of sorrow is remembering happier things.* 

Tennyson, 

' A terrible heart dearth reigns for her in heaven and earth.* 

Lord Houghton. 

EFORE Magdalen went to EUer- 
ton she had a conversation with 
her father, in which she told him, 
sparing herself in nothing, all that had hap- 
pened. It was a struggle to her to do so. 
But it seemed to her the only way in which 
she could avoid the necessarily frequent 
meetings with ErroU, which she now so 
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much dreaded. The very thought of the 
possibility of their meeting sufficed to throw 
her into a state of nerves and misery beyond 
words to describe. 

Magdalen knew how entirely her father 
believed in her, so her task was a hard 
one ; but to perform it unflinchingly, with- 
out shrinking, was part of the reparation for 
the past which was in her power, and which 
she had resolved on as a portion of her future 
life, in the long hours of that weary night. 
It was morning before Magdalen lay down, 
and then she could not rest a moment, but 
lay tossing and wearing herself out, body and 
mind, in her wrestling with self 

Lord Ri verstown's surprise was great. 
The simple, trusting man, whose upright, 
pure life was an example to all, would as 
soon have believed himself capable of dis- 
honour as credit that Magdalen could so 
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change, so come down from the height on 
which his honest faith had placed her. 

He was so unsuspicious that he never 
suspected anything unless it was pointed out 
to him. Least of all, would he have thought 
of Magdalen and ErroU. His child! his 
darling! No, thought poor Lord Rivers- 
town, it is impossible. Only in a measure 
could Lord Riverstown understand the 
strength and force of the trial to which 
Magdalen had yielded. But Magdalen 
cared for ErroU with all the intensity her 
character was capable of. 

Lord Riverstown's was too quiet a tem- 
perament to grasp the agony Magdalen was 
enduring to its full extent. It seemed so 
strange to him that he should have had 
such a scene enacted under his roof, in 
entire ignorance on his part, and that he 
should have listened to such a confession 
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from the lips of his own daughter, and 
with reference to herself. What a volcano 
had been smouldering close to him. Cer- 
tainly it was bewildering. 

Magdalen waited some moments, her face 
hidden, before her father spoke. He pushed 
his hair back from his forehead, with a 
weary gesture. 

* Wont you speak to me ? ' asked Mag- 
dalen. * Oh, father, can you ever forgive 
me?' 

* If I could only comfort you, my poor 
darling,' answered Lord Riverstown ; * but 
I feel quite stunned. I am glad you 
came to me ; be assured that your secret 
will remain safe in my keeping, and that 
I will help you to the utmost of my power 
to do right and bear your future life. My 
poor darling,' Lord Riverstown continued, 
' what you have suffered ; if I had only 
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known, only seen ; but I never see anything 
until It IS too late ; your conduct was dread- 
fully wrong ; but I will not upbraid you, my 
child ; promise me you will try and forget 
what has occurred. Poor Erroll, too ; oh, 
I am grieved!" 

' I do promise/ said Magdalen, * that if 
I can I will forget ; thank you for all you 
have said.' 

And Magdalen kissed her father fondly, 
and bent her head to his fervent * God 
bless and keep you.' An hour after she 
was on her road to Ellerton. 

She looked forward to being there with 
as much sense of pleasure as was left to 
her. It would be a home of refuge and 
rest, at least as much rest as she would 
ever experience again. 

To three people she would tell her story. 
With Ernest Boynton she had very nearly 
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quarrelled for trying to shield her from 
herself. If she had only taken his advice 
she would not now have been in such a 
dreary state of unhappiness, for that which 
she was powerless to undo. To Ernest 
she would tell her story, to Aline Haselmer^ 
and Alan Pakington, a clergyman, her 
staunch friend and helper. He had been 
away, and so was in ignorance of these 
events. It would be trying to tell him. 
When these three knew what she had to- 
tell, she would put it away, speak of it no- 
more. It was best so. And thus she arrivecL 
at Ellerton and was warmly greeted. Her 
task would be easier, for the first people she 
saw were Ernest and Alan. 

Stephanie and Magdalen had parted in 
a cold and distant manner, and to her step- 
mother's insinuations and unkind speeches 
Magdalen had paid no attention. 
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When Stephanie began her speech to 
Lord Riverstown, he bade her be silent, 
and told her a few unpleasant home truths 
about her unceasing persecution and ill- 
treatment of Magdalen, which showed that 
he had not been so blind to her behaviour, 
so in love with her attractions, so lenient to 
her many faults as she had always believed. 
The knowledge came like a flash of light- 
ning, and astonished her considerably. She 
never resumed the subject again. For once 
she had received a lesson which, marvellous 
to relate, she profited by, thus verifying the 
truth that 'Speech is silver, but silence is 
gold.' 
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CHAPTER XL 

AT ELLERTON. 

* When sorrow sleepeth wake it not* 

Moore. 



* The eternal love can never take away without giving 
in return, and giving something fairer and brighter 
than has been taken away.' — A, L. Sieveking, 

LLERTON was a big, rambling 

house, replete with every comfort. 

It stood on high ground in a 

pretty undulating country, close to Windsor. 

A very haven of rest did it seem to 

Magdalen. 

Aline welcomed her most warmly, and 
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with infinite tact, for which Magdalen felt 
very grateful; she forebore to notice by 
questions the intense depression under which 
Magdalen was labouring. A new tender- 
ness, a wonderful thoughtfulness and sym- 
pathy alone showed that Aline was aware 
that Magdalen was suffering. 

Aline and Mr Boynton had had a long 
and earnest conversation relative to Mag- 
dalen, and they agreed to wait until she 
chose to speak. 

Magdalen's rooms were the brightest in 
the house, and in them she spent a great 
part of her time. It seemed as if she wished 
to hide herself, like some wounded deer, 
far away from all human eyes. What a 
burden was hers ! Made none the easier to 
carry by the knowledge that she deserved 
it, for what had happened was in a great 
measure, though not entirely, her own fault. 
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No trials are so bitter, so unspeakably 
hard to endure, as those we in our short* 
sightedness and unreasoning folly bring on 
ourselves. 

Magdalen had not yet got used to the 
painful discipline of her new life. Up to 
now sorrow had been a thing so unknown 
to her, except in name, that she had felt in 
her pride ' I shall never suffer, I am sure 
I shall be passed over. I have done 
nothing to deserve chastisement/ As if 
every day, hour, nay minute, we live was 
not stained by some sin of thought, word, 
or deed, for which, thank God, there is 
always forgiveness if we repent. And now 
what a different story was Magdalen's. 
Her companion night and day, the dread- 
ful past! The present was hers, to make 
or mar to a certain degree, as Providence 
and herself might ordain. For the future 
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she trasted to God. The only thing of 
which she was sure was the past, with its 
joys and sorrows, regrets and memories. 
How many opportunities lost, how many 
good intentions never fulfilled had fallen to 
her share. Hers had been a life of amuse- 
ment, indulgence, almost sin, until a change 
had appeared well-nigh impossible. Those 
few words Vtoo late' and 'it might have 
been,' what an immensity of suffering they 
contain ; they are the embodiment of all 
that is despairing ; such a weary longing 
for what was perhaps within our grasp, for 
that happiness which from one cause or 

another we have let slip through our fingers 
until nothing is left but an ever present 
memory, a perpetual torment, filling our 
, souls with grief, making us almost lie 
down and die. Oh, those sad, mournful 
words! in how many hearts do they find 
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a faithful echo ? how many hearts are 
wrung in helpless agony, as some chance 
thought brings back all that is lost, how 
many fruitless tears are shed ? how many 
useless wild regrets indulged in, for that 
which can never more return? Who has 
not felt in their inmost heart the longing 
for 'the touch of a vanished hand, and 
the sound of a voice that is still ? * It 
thrills through and through us until with 
memory comes despair. 

* If I could only forget,' wailed Magdalen, 
* only look on the past as a hideous dream ; 
if I could only know peace and rest again ; 
once more be the gay, cheerful, contented, 
being to whom sorrow was a thing un- 
known, entirely in the future, as it seemed. 
When the trial comes, none but those who 
have suffered can tell how bitter is the 
agony, how fraught with despair. So 
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many things bring back the past which, 
to a casual observer, signify and speak of 
nothing, but which in us touch a chord 
whose vibration causes the deepest pain. 
A word, a look, the perfume of some 
favourite flower or scent, above all places 
and music, each bears its sad message. 

Oh ! the hearing of some song connected 
with a friend, a lover, whose lives have 
for ever faded out of ours, and with them 
all the light, sunshine, everything that 
made life pleasant, nothing left but 
shade and a fruitless longing. Happily 
very few lives are all sunshine, very few 
all shade. If we try and look at events 
from the best side, light is generally to be 
seen peeping out somewhere in the far 
distance, be it ever so small a ray, merely 
a tiny silver edging to a very black thunder 
cloud, which, sooner or later, by God's 
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mercy may, nay, will burst, leaving behind 
it a flood of brightness, a glory of sunlight 
with a rainbow of hope radiant over all. 
I am sure, ay, very sure, that if we take 
our trials humbly and submissively, trying 
hard to believe that what is for the best, 
and that Providence knows what is for 
our ultimate good, we shall find those trials 
sanctified, a strength given to enable 
us to bear them and to accept God's will. 
So certainly is the wind tempered to the 
shorn lamb. We are all liable to have 
trouble sent us at any moment, under 
which our hearts faint, our courage dis- 
appears ; a trial so heavy, that when it 
first falls, we have no energy to struggle 
to see that it is sent for some good pur- 
pose, to make us perhaps turn from a life 
of sin and carelessness, to save us, maybe, 
' from even a worse fate. Perhaps, all in a 
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moment, the world, as far as we are 
concerned, is entirely changed ; we feel 
like a blind man groping about in the 
dark, with no friendly hand stretched out 
to help us, no kind voice to bid us be of 
good cheer. We are like persons walking 
in a dream, as if it was some one else, eating, 
drinking, talking, sleeping, and not our 
own old selves. It seems as if life was 
over and done for us, and we feel that 
even if we were dead, we should not rest ; 
that in the grave we should know no peace, 
always be tormented by a wild, mad feel- 
ing of remorse for the sins and faults we 
have committed. 

This is an awful state to be in, but God 
in His great mercy can make our heaviest 
cross our greatest blessing, if we earnestly 
pray Him to do so, to give us new hearts, 
and to make the warning we have received 
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in this feeling of remorse for ever keep 
us from temptation, and if we are tempted, 
as we shall always be, give us strength 
to resist even unto the end. * Sorrow's 
crown of sorrow, is remembering happier 
things/ 

Ay, most of us can echo that Every 
one has known what it is to be happy, if 
only for one short hour. Some lives though 
have so much more happiness than others, 
some people a far greater capability of en- 
joyment for seeing beauty and pleasure in 
everything. Others again see life from a 
gloomy, despondent point of view, and true 
it is that no sorrow comes up to that to 
which we have alluded. How one suffers 
sometimes, some days so much more than 
others. How very impossible it is to keep 
up before people, to look as if we had no 
cares or troubles to bother us, though we 
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are faint and sick under the burden which 
is weighing us down. How hard it is to 
live, when separated by circumstances, from 
the only being we love. It seems as if we 
had nothing left to look forward to ; but 
then comes the thought that however great 
our burden may be, others have as great, 
nay, greater trials, and that we must not 
be wholly selfish in our grief. 

Every one has duties to perform in this 
world ; duties to God, ourselves and others ; 
we must not sit down, fold our hands and 
say, ' I am unhappy, miserable, therefore I 
cannot exert myself. I care for nothing any 
longer.' We must not do this. We must 
instead take up our cross bravely, faith- 
fully fulfil our mission to others, occupy our- 
selves, do good in our generation. True 
we may never be the same being 
again ; we may be utterly and entirely 
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changed almost beyond the power of re- 
cognition even by those who know us best 
Some have feelings much keener than 
others, and if they have a great sorrow, the 
whole course of their future lives is altered, 
never to flow in the same happy channels 
again ; but we must remember that we have 
one day an account to render, talents to 
cultivate and bring to perfect fruit. 

Trusting in God's mercy, let us take for 
our comfort Longfellow's beautiful verse — 

*' Let us then be up and doing 
With a heart for any fate ; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labour and to wait.' 

Let us never cease to remember that ' Life 
is real, life is earnest,' and that each of us by 
diligent perseverance in the right way can 
* Know how sublime a thing it is to suffer 
and. be strong.* 



CHAPTER XII. 



OUT OF EVIL COMES GOOD. 

*The higher life begins, my daughter, when we re- 
nounce our own wills to bow before a divine law.' 

Savonarola. 

* Our hearts are fastened to the world 

By strong and various ties ; 

But every sorrow cuts a string 

And urges us to rise/ 

Anon. 

UCH were the thoughts which 
Magdalen had to keep her com- 
pany. Her love for Erroll was 
an absorbing passion, a fire that destroyed 
all before it. Without Erroll nothing gave 
her pleasure. The sun lost its brightness, 
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the air its freshness, the very birds seemed 
to sing out of tune ; all was gloom and dis- 
cord in Magdalen's life — ^her keen sense of 
enjoyment utterly departed. What a change 
when ErroU was with her ! 

Look at the lovely face with the bright 
rosy flush mantling her soft cheek, her eyes 
radiant with love and intense feeling. She 
seemed transfigured. Without ErroU the 
light died out from her eyes, the colour 
faded from her face, and from a joyous, 
happy woman she became one with lines 
of care and trouble marking her smooth 
white forehead. She was prematurely 
old, aged years before her time, and 
so totally unlike herself, that those who 
had seen her at Pelham such a short time 
before hardly knew her again. She was one 
of those women who, when they love, merge 
their own identity in another's so completely 
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that henceforth they seem but one person. 
In such an affection as Magdalen's and 
Erroll's its very hopelessness formed ' a 
powerful stimulant, it seemed impossible to 
both to give it up. 

Women with their clinging natures seem 
to twine themselves all the tighter to the 
loved object the less hope they have. And 
what a sad sight such an affection as this is. 
Oh, the misery and suffering! none would 
ever embark in it, could they have a fore- 
taste of what it would entail on them. God 
have mercy on all thus situated. But Mag- 
dalen's was a strong, true character ; she was 
not one to flinch from any task she had set 
herself to perform. Therefore but a few 
days elapsed before those she could trust and 
turn to for sympathy had heard her mourn- 
ful story. 

They were sincerely sorry for her. At the 
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same time seeing the way she bore herself, 
for though she could not change her appear- 
ance she could be brave outwardly, and 
knowing well her grand character, both Alan 
Pakington and Ernest Boynton saw and 
acknowledged the great good which might 
result from this most severe trial ; Alan gave 
her kind, grave words of advice, which she 
was eager to profit by. 

He pointed out to her the wrong she 
had done, the failure she had made ; she 
had trusted in her own strength, and, as 
was fitting, she had found that as a' broken 
reed beneath her hand. And he told her 
of divine peace and forgiveness ; showed 
her the never-failing rock of refuge; com- 
forted and cheered her ; put new hope into 
her weary heart ; in a word, held out to 
her eager grasp sympathy and compassion ; 
and spoke the right words, for sheer lack of 
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which so many have gone from bad to 
worse in their despair and terrible loneli- 
ness. In Ernest also, she had a tried 
friend, one who had never failed her, and 
in Aline Haselmere she found the same. 

After Magdalen had been at EUerton a 
month, and was becoming more peaceful 
and happy, a summons came for her to 
return to London. During this time she 
had grown much more resigned ; her errors 
had been judiciously and tenderly pointed 
out to her, and she was quick to profit by 
the lesson. She went home happier than 
she had believed it possible for her ever 
to be again ; richer by far than when she 
arrived, in spite of all she had lost, and 
rich in a knowledge which nothing per- 
haps but her great trial might ever have 
given her. And this knowledge had taken 
such deep root in her inmost heart, that 
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from henceforth it will prove the mainstay 
and backbone of her life and character, 
it will influence all she undertakes, and 
bear good fruit in the future; and make 
Magdalen the pure, grand, good woman 
it is in her to be, — a bright, glorious ex- 
ample of suffering resignedly borne for 
God's glory : and the lesson taught by her 
sorrow will be unflinchingly, wonderfully 
carried out. 





CHAPTER XIII. 

A HARVEST SOWN BY SUFFERING, 

* Though I cannot see my king, 
Neither in his person or his coin, 
Yet, contemplation is a thing 
That renders what I have not mine. 
My king from me what adamant can part. 
Whom I do wear engraven on my heart ? ' 

Old Song ^ 1662. 



* The music in my heart I bore 
Long after it was heard no more.' 

' The Solitary Reaper^ — Wordsworth, 



^^^f^SHE rest of the winter passed quietly 
away. No staying at Pelham 
was possible. The ruins were 
in the hands of a great architect ; and 
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though they were being rapidly, surely, 
and successfully restored, yet months must 
elapse before the traces of the terrible fire 
could be obliterated, and Pelham restored 
to a semblance of its former grandeur and 
beauty. And even when the building was 
complete, the furnishing and decorating 
would take ages to accomplish satisfac- 
torily. It would give employment to 
Stephanie and Magdalen for a lengthened 
period. 

It was decided that the Riverstowns and 
Magdalen should spend the winter in Lon- 
don. To my thinking, if one home only is 
ours, London is the best place for that 
home to be situated in. In the country, 
as a rule, society of an amusing, pleasant 
kind is generally the exception, not the 
rule. Our days are passed in a daily, 
monotonous round of feeding the chiqkens, 
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looking after the garden, trying to look 
after the servants — which is a task great 
and difficult enough to be not unworthy of 
Hercules himself; in endeavouring to bring 
up the children in the way they should go — 
and whatever lack of ideas they may pos- 
sess on other subjects, on this one they 
have a most fully developed and distinct 
determination, that the way they should go 
is the way of all others they intend most 
carefully to avoid ; in teaching in the vil- 
lage, and visiting the needy parishioners ; 
in doing * Lady Bountiful ' to an extent that 
would be alarming if it was not so mani- 
festly sincere ; in getting up early, because 
one is too hopelessly weary of bed to stay 
in it a moment longer than one can help ; 
and in going to bed, because the acme 
of boredom is reached when one is still up. 
These are the so-called pleasures of country 
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life, — where one feels grateful for anything 
in the shape of news — where, from the utter 
stagnation of one's life and ideas, a murder 
is less appalling than usual, an accident a 
pleasant piece of news, typhoid or scarlet 
fever a boon, and an elopement, or some 
one's undoubted preference for his neigh- 
bour's wife, a perfect godsend. Therefore, 
give me London, where all these delights 
are not only probable and possible, but are 
matters of everyday occurrence, varied by 
other horrors of every possible and impos- 
sible description. It is one's own fault if 
one is ever bored in London. What says 
Robert Montgomery of the dear, dirty, 
smoky mass of bricks and mortar — of the 
sea of masts, the numbers of steeples ? — 

* And there is London ! England's heart and soul. 
By the proud flowing of her famous Thames, 
She circulates through countless lands and isles 
Her greatness, gloriously she rules, 
At once the awe and sceptre of the world.' 
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So London can fill and make up the sum- 
mit and fulness of any one's life. Society 
you can have, if you want it ; and equally 
you can pass your time, your days, in a 
silence and loneliness as complete as that 
of a hermit in his cell. Here is the world 
of literature, of art, of music, of actors and 
actresses, of statesmen, of authors and 
authoresses — in a word, of all that is most 
amusing and agreeable; where all tastes 
can be suited, whether grave or gay, rich 
or poor, reserved or sociable. 

Magdalen agreed with alacrity to her 
father's plan of a winter in London. The 
past year had been such a varied experience 
to her of joys and sorrows, of hopes fulfilled, 
whose fulfilment had cost her so much that 
her life could never be the same again, of 
desires granted, of wishes accomplished, and 
of terrible heart-breaking sorrow, of grief too 
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deep for words, of remorse that amounted 
to agony, that she welcomed the fresh, un- 
tried life that a winter in London spread 
before her, as a weary, storm-tossed traveller 
would the first sight of land that should 
hold on its shores the safety and quiet so 
greatly longed for, so eagerly accepted. 

Aline Haselmere was in London, also 
Ernest Boynton, and much of Magdalen's time 
was spent with them, for they were ever ready 
to encourage her to try and forget the past 
and do well in the present and future. One 
of Magdalen's chief occupations and delights, 
on certain days and hours, was visiting in a 
small, but very poor, district in Alan Pak- 
ington's parish. There, in many a lowly 
home, in many a haunt of sin and misery, 
of almost hopeless degradation and poverty, 
did Magdalen Hillsborough's name become a 
household word, an embodiment of all that 
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was pure and lovely, kind, sympathising, and 
God-fearing. 

By her gentle influence, drunkards gave 
up drinking ; little children, whose young 
lives from their cradles had known no life 
but poverty and misery, were sent to school, 
and grew up tidy, clean, honest members of 
society, which for years they had been a 
disgrace to ; sinful, reckless, unhappy girls 
and women, who were only fit to swell the 
overwhelming number of others, as wretched 
as themselves, in our prisons and peniten- 
tiaries, became sober, happy, faithful wives 
and mothers, and by their bright and altered 
lives were examples to all, and living proofs 
of what one pure, good woman can accom- 
plish, by God*s help, when she is in earnest 
and working from a keen desire to really 
help and benefit those she is striving so 
eagerly for. 
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One day Magdalen was feeling especially 
low and wretched ; the past was weighing 
upon her even more than usual — all seemed 
dark and dreary. Aline Haselmere had lent 
her a book of poetry, little odd bits, carefully 
selected, and chosen with an evident wish 
to soothe and comfort people in the battle 
of life. Magdalen was sitting in her room 
by the window : from time to time her listless 
fingers turned over a leaf of her book ; now 
and again she would pause as some word 
or sentence caught her eye, and for the time 
being arrested her wayward fancy. She 
wanted something — what, she did not know. 
The void that had been made in her life 
by the necessary parting with Erroll, by the 
breaking for ever of all the ties of friendship 
and complete sympathy that had held them 
in so firm and sure a grasp, was necessarily 
a very great one. It caused a blank that 
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nothing really had power to fill. Magdalen 
would never forget — hers was a nature that 
rendered such a course impossible. This 
was no way of talking — it was simply a fact ; 
and each day as it passed made Magdalen 
herself more conscious of its truth. It was 
no credit to her that it should be so, for she 
could not forget, even if she wished to do 
so. Few natures, indeed, feel like this ; 
those who do possess this intensity of feeling 
have an enormous power of suffering in them. 
Magdalen began to feel that work of 
some sort she must have, or she should go 
mad. Though forget she could not, her 
brain could not stand this constant strain, this 
ever-present companion of a hopeless past, 
without feeling the burden acutely ; and if 
life was to continue for Magdalen at all, 
work, and that for others, must be found for 
her at once. 
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At last her fingers turned over a page, 
and her thoughts became fixed upon the 
words on the printed page. Here seemed 
an answer to her prayers ; a direct path was 
at last found for her weary footsteps, that 
would perhaps lead her to some return of 
her past light-heartedness and happiness. 

These were the lines she read, by Mrs 
Little : — 



* The rights of women, — what are they ? 
The right to labour and to pray ; 
The right to watch whilst others sleep, 
The right o'er other's woes to weep ; 
The right to succour in reverse, 
The right to bless whilst others curse ; 
The right to love whom others scorn. 
The right to comfort all that mourn ; 
The right to shed new joy on earth. 
The right to feel the soul's high worth ; 
The right to lead the soul to God, 
Along the path her Saviour trod — 
The path of meekness and of love, 
The path of faith that leads above, 
The path of patience and of wrong, 
The path in which the weak grow strong. 
Such women's rights — and God will bless 
And crown their champion with success.' 
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And as Magdalen read, she knew that here 
was what' she wanted, here the only work 
that could by any possibility restore her a 
measure of her forfeited happiness. This 
was the beginning of Magdalen's district 
visiting — of the labour of love, which bore 
such a wonderful harvest of good to so many. 
The rest of Magdalen's time was spent in 
writing, reading, painting and playing. Her 
singing she had almost given up; it was 
too much associated with last year and 
ErroU for her to indulge in it much at 
present. 

So the months passed swiftly away with- 
out any great events to mark their disap- 
pearance. Once again the season is coming 
round, and still ErroU and Magdalen have 
not met. ErroU has been out of London . 
for months. Unlike Magdalen, he has not 
sought relief for his troubles in work, men 
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seldom do, and at any rate it would not be 
work of the kind that has proved such a 
comfort to Magdalen. If possible, the long- 
ing to seeN and be ^with Magdalen was 
stronger now with ErroU than ever ; at times 
it almost overpowered him ; it threatened 
to break down every barrier of right and 
wrong, and to take to itself, by sheer force 
of a great love, all that that love so much 
yearned for and needed. As time went on, 
Errolls love seemed to increase. Night 
and day he was tormented by this mighty 
feeling — so strong in its daring and strength, 
that it appeared as if nothing could stand 
between ErroU and his love. Happily the 
fates were so far against them, that in spite 
of both ErroU and Magdalen in their hearts 
wishing that they might meet, such a meet- 
ing did not come about : days passed into 
weeks, and weeks into months, and stiU the 
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parting at the station remained unbroken ; 
the threads of the life which had from that 
moment become a thing of the past, never 
seemed likely to be taken up and woven 
into a reality again. It was best for their 
happiness that such should be the case, 
but it was very hard, almost impossible, to 
bear. 

Erroll wearied and became restless and 
unhappy in his enforced absence from Mag- 
dalen, which he now realised had been 
brought about entirely by his own rashness 
and want of self-control (who ever remem- 
bers prudence when they are in love — more 
especially in such a case as Magdalen's and 
Erroll's ?) The reflection that it was his own 
fault did not tend to make things more 
pleasant to Erroll ; and there were times 
when he almost cursed his folly in speaking 
the words which had for ever placed Magda- 
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len beyond even his friendship, and increased 
the gulf already between them. Never to 
speak to Magdalen again, never to be with 
her, never to hear the sweet voice, never to 
touch the soft hand, never to look into the 
depths of her lovely eyes, never again to kiss 
the tempting, tender lips, — surely all this was 
punishment enough, even for a fault such as 
ErroU's. Being human, we must suffer ; but, 
rightly used, our suffering is infinite in its 
capacities of good and hope for us. 

By degrees ErroU gave up all hope of see- 
ing Magdalen, at any rate at present, and with 
the giving up of his cherished wish, a certain 
kind of comfort came — so true it is that any 
certainty is better than suspense. We can 
face the inevitable ; what is hard, almost im- 
possible to bear is, never knowing what we 
have to depend upon, what we may be called 
to give up or endure next. Erroll went out 
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but very little ; the reaction had not yet set 
in ; and when he did go out, he was moody, 
and talked but little. There is a charm in 
silence sometimes, an eloquence greater far 
than mere words can convey; a something 
that is finite, and therefore can be grasped, 
and yet is infinite, and cannot therefore 
be thoroughly understood. In silence, as in 
finite things, we can feel, we can realise ; 
but there is still something which eludes our 
grasp, something which is beyond mortal 
ken. And ErroU took refuge in silence. 
With John Crown, he felt — 

* If she be gone, the world, in my esteem, 
Is all bare walls ; nothing remains in it 
But dust and feathers.' 

The days passed as a dream ; the winter, 
with its ice, and snow, and bitter winds, has 
passed ; the spring, with its promise of bright 
days, its masses of jonquils, primroses, and 
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violets, has also departed, leaving behind it 
a certainty, an earnest, of good days to 
come. Once again it is nearly summer, 
and once more we must return to the rest 
of our dramatis persona^ that we have already 
neglected and treated in a somewhat care- 
less fashion. 




CHAPTER XIV. 



A WORD IN SEASON. 

' With every change his features played, 

As aspens show the light and shade.* 

Scott 

* Tribulation — ^patience works, 

Hope from hence we borrow ; 

Such the hidden good that lurk 

In dark days of sorrow.* 

B, Barton, 

EANTIME what has become of 
Erroll, Nina, and Elsie ? Nina 
is with some friends in Scot- 
land as usual. Erroll and Elsie are at 
Windsor. Erroll's regiment was quartered 
there, and he had taken a small house on 
the banks of the river, where the little one 
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was so happy with her father, her flowers, 
and Bridget. 

It is May again ; just one short year since 
we first made acquaintance with Magdalen 
and ErroII. How very much has happened 
since then ; what a complete change in their 
lives ! 

Again it is London, and the season. 
The months since Magdalen and Erroll 
parted, have passed in a whirl with him. 
Up to now, Erroll had not sought to find 
elsewhere that happiness which he longed 
for. His coldness where women were con- 
cerned, Magdalen excepted, was proverbial. 

At first he was so stunned by all that had 
happened, that he seemed like a person under 
the influence of some painful dream, which he 
in vain tried to shake off^ But now came 
a sudden and violent reaction. His com- 
panions wonder what has happened to him. 
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At last, one day at mess, when ErroU 
was absent, cheery little Regy Beresford, 
every one's pet, after much frowning, and 
crumpling of his forehead, and an alarming 
indifference to the good things before him, 
— for does not the subject require serious 
thought, such as Regy Beresford was not 
wont to honour every subject with, he 
suddenly observed, — 

* I know what is the matter. ErroU is in 
love, really in love, and for the first time in 
his life. I am very sorry for his wife, as it 
is not her I allude to. The *' cool Captain ' 
is tasting the universal torment/ 

* You speak from experience "i ' sarcasti- 
cally inquires Angus Callander, a stalwart 
son from the Land o' Cakes. 

* Never mind my experience,' retorts 
Regy Beresford. * I am young in years 
maybe, but I know true love when I 
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see It; and mark my words, Erroll is in 
love/ 

* I believe the boy is right/ grumbled 
Angus Callander; *and more's the pity. 
Confound the women, they are always 
spoiling the best fellows ; they are the 
cause of all the misery in the world.' 

Angus Callander was an inveterate 
woman-hater, ever since his cousin, to whom 
he was engaged, had eloped the day before 
their wedding with his best friend. There 
was a general laugh at Angus's expense, 
which he took in very good part. 

We know that Regy was right. When 
the reaction came, Erroll went about from 
one country house to another ; he smoked, 
he drank, he flirted madly, he hardly ever 
went to bed until the grey dawn of morning 
was breaking. In a word, he tried every 
conceivable amusement and excitement, in 
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the hope, a yain one truly, of drowning, 
by these means, the memory of all that had 
passed — of all that he had won and lost. 

He grew thin, haggard, with a deep black 
circle round his eyes. His step became less 
firm, his voice grew hoarse, his temper most 
difficult ; in fact, hard living and excitement 
were bearing their inevitable fruits, leaving 
their usual traces, even, on ErroU's iron 
constitution, showing the ravages more 
clearly than it would otherwise have done 
from the previous life he had led — unusually 
calm and quiet as it had been for such 
a temperament as his. 

Old friends and new alike shook their 
heads as they watched him, and openly said 
that the end would not be long; that he 
would die if he went on living like this. 
He shunned the society of those who had 
formed that fatal party at Pelham. He 
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never spoke of or alluded to Magdalen, 
or asked any questions referring to her and 
her doings. They had never once met, 
not even caught sight of one another in 
the far distance. Some one tried a word 
of warning, and was met by a curt answer 
to the effect that a quiet life would drive 
him mad. He seemed bent upon trying 
and taxing body and soul to the utmost 
pitch of endurance. 

How was ErroU to be stopped in his 
recklessness, to be induced to see the utter 
folly of his present career ? Nothing could 
be hoped from Nina's influence, and Mag- 
dalen was powerless, though the rumours 
which reached her of ErroU's proceedings, 
filled her heart with misery, dismay, and 
sorrow. Magdalen felt as if all that had 
happened was her fault, and as if she alone 
was responsible for. ErroU had never been 
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like this before. But Magdalen now could 
only pray for him. 

Eric and Mildred were married, and had 
not yet returned from their prolonged tour. 

One morning ErroU was sitting in his 
comfortable room in St James' Place, smok- 
ing, and thinking over all that had happened 
in the past year. How altered he was in 
the short time ! It must indeed be a sharp 
trial, intense suffering, that could make so 
great a difference. Outwardly, so far as the 
room was concerned, all was beauty, luxury, 
and comfort. It was comfortable in every 
sense of the word, and not only replete with 
the usual litter of a man s room — the most 
untidy thing in existence, — but it was full of 
rare pictures, books, engravings, bronzes, 
glass, statuettes, carvings, and priceless 
china, which bore undeniable testimony to 
its owners refined and cultivated tastes. 
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In one corner stood an open piano, the 
* Addio ' on it ; in another recess stood an 
easel, with a half-finished sketch of Mag- 
dalen, in the quaint rich dress she had 
worn at the memorable dinner in Park 
Lane. 

Suddenly the door opened, and Eric 
Tressillian's bright face appeared. Truly 
■' the Seraph ' looked beaming. Erroll 
sprang up to greet him — the first genuine 
look of pleasure on his face that had been 
visible there for many a long day. He 
made Eric sit down in his own arm-chair, 
supplied him with a cigar, and then pre- 
pared to listen and question. 

Eric told him all about his tour, and 
proceedings generally, and seemed radiant 
altogether. Listening to Eric, Erroll had 
not felt so happy since he parted with 
Magdalen. Eric was such a staunch, true 
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friend, with so much that was good and 
unselfish in his simple, manly character. 
He and Erroll had been at Eton together, 
and there had begun a friendship hitherto 
unbroken. The curly-headed boy of early 
days had grown into the man — devoted 
to and believing in Erroll, with a trust 
that was grand in its unquestioning belief 
in the high principles of its object. 

' And now, old fellow,' said Eric, * tell 
me what you have been doing with your- 
self. You have behaved shamefully in not 
writing me.' 

Eric had heard with sincere sorrow 
a pretty correct resumd of ErrolFs late 
proceedings ; and, by those who loved 
Erroll, Eric's return had been sincerely 
welcomed, for in his influence seemed to 
lie the last chance of reclaiming Erroll. 
Therefore Eric came armed with fore- 
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knowledge ; but he had too much tact 
to attempt to force ErroU's confidence. 
They had always confided in each other; 
so Eric would wait patiently. 

* It seems to me/ continued Eric, as he 
received no answer, 'that you have grown 
very silent ; and, ErroU, you look ill, worn 
out — what have you been about ? ' 

'Nothing,' said ErroU; 'that is to say, 
everything.' 

' Now, what do you mean ? ' asked Eric. 
' I don't understand.' 

' I daresay you don't,' answered Erroll 
fiercely. * Sometimes I don't myself. I have 
spent my time in amusement and excite- 
ment of every possible description since we 
parted, and you see the result Don't you 
think it is satisfactory ^ ' 

And Erroll turned so that he faced Eric, 
laughing a hard, weary laugh. 
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* Good heavens, no ! ' said Eric, * you are 
frightfully changed ? Oh ! ErroU, tell me what 
troubles you, do, dear old friend ? I don't 
want you to say anything you had rather 
not, but weVe always told each other every- 
thing ; I cannot bear to see you unhappy, and 
not try to help and comfort you.' And Eric 
laid his hand gently on Erroll's shoulder. 

ErroU hid his face upon his open arms, 
and groaned in his agony of soul, until 
like a thunderstorm let loose, all his sorrows 
burst forth. 

In broken, rapid sentences he told Eric 
of that fatal night of the fire at Pelham, and 
all that it had caused him and Magdalen 
of fearful misery, and of their subsequent 
interview and parting, and of the perfectly 
reckless life he had since led. Eric listened 
in silence, intense sympathy expressed in 
his quiet pressure of ErroU's hand. 
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' Oh ! Eric,' at last said Erroll, * if I could 
only undo the past ! It is agony to me to 
think of the misery my confession has 
brought on that poor child. If you could 
have seen her as I did, — the awful remorse 
that seemed to rend her pure heart, to make 

* 

her almost mad, and then her silent suffer- 
ing, — ^all that terrible journey to London, you 
would have felt as I did, selfish, unmanly, 
unkind, to have been the cause of such 
a change. Could I have foreseen it, I would 
have gone away for ever, sooner than utter 
my secret.' 

And poor ErrolFs face plainly expressed 
his misery, and the truth of what he 
said. 

* I cannot say,* said Eric, ' how I feel for 
you both. I had heard rumours of this. 
Goodness knows how such things get about, 
but somehow they do: but I did not think 
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It was so bad as this. But regrets won't 
help you or Magdalen : you have both 
repented and taken the only possible wise 
step, entire separation, and that you must 
never break again. I hope Magdalen may 
marry in time. It would be a great trial 
to you her doing so, but you must bear it 
like a brave man, and remember that any 
step she takes is no concern whatever of 
yours ; your lives have nought to say to 
each other if your future peace is to be kept. 
And Erroll,' continued Eric, ' you must give 
up entirely your present life. Even if it is 
disagreeable to you to do so, make the 
effort ; you will be the happier for it. You 
know what is right, and will, I am sure, at 
all costs, carry the right safely through. It 
is the only reparation you can make to 
Magdalen. Think how it must increase her 
sufferings, the hardness of her task, to hear 
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. such things about you, and to know that 
it is partly her fault that it should be so. 
Don't sit down tamely, ErroU, and let your 
sorrow crush you. Look at her example; 
think of Magdalen a little also.' 

Eric had touched the right chord, — the 
mention of Magdalen's sufferings had once 
more roused ErroU to a sense of what he 
ought to do, and of what he had been doing. 
He had been wretched in his reckless life, 
— most people are when they take to such 
courses. Unlike himself, he had yielded to 
his remorse and sorrow, well knowing how 
wrong he was, but not making the effort to 
conquer himself He had even forgotten 
his little child, poor little Elsie. 

But now he stood up and wrung Eric's 
hand warmly. The cloud had passed off 
his face, the sunshine had returned. 

* Thank God ! ' said ErroU. * Eric, you have 
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awakened me to a keen sense of how 
very wrong I have been. I will be so no 
longer. You have saved me. I thank 
you for daring to tell me the truth.' 
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CHAPTER XV. 




RETRIBUTION. 

* Les malheurs servent aux imes bien ndes comme les 
orages k Fair qu'ils purifient.' — De Lingri. 

ND thus Erroirs burden was 
lightened. How much worse in 
our folly we make our trials, by 
striving against the mercy which has or- 
dained them for our good, and by settling 
our own time for our troubles to disappear, 
instead of waiting God's time, and in 
patience and submission accepting what 
He sees fit to send us. Resignation and 
patience are lessons only to be learnt by 
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some people through months and years of 
pain so intense, that they can hardly bear 
it. But if they will only persevere in the 
right course, light will come at last. 
'Grant that I may run with patience the 
race that is set before me,' is a prayer 
we should do well to pray from our in- 
most hearts. 

May was in its full burst of glory when, 
a few days after their first fneeting, ErroU 
and Eric went down to Windsor to remain. 
Cuckoos, thrushes, and all sorts of birds 
made the air resound with their sweet 
melody ; the fields and lawns were strewn 
with buttercups and daisies, like amber and 
pearls in a setting of green velvet ; lilies 
and laburnum put their fragrant bunches in 
at the windows, and carpeted the gravel 
paths with showers of lovely flowers ; the 
hedges were full of hawthorn, the orchards 
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with apple blossoms; periwinkles with blue 
eyes, aconite, allison, hypatica gemmed the 
ground in all directions ; Guelder roses, 
with snow-like ball flowers, were in pro- 
fusion ; and syringa with its pure wax- 
like blossoms, ladened the air with its 
sweet perfume. Everywhere beauty was 
supreme. The nights were glorious, the 
moon shone so brightly, shedding a halo 
over all, and in the still scented air the 
perfume of the countless flowers came out 
all the stronger, — ^the songs of the sleepy 
birds, by contrast, seemed the sweeter,— 
and above all, the lilies reared their tall 
saintly forms, like angels, in mantles of 
deep soft emerald green velvet. God's peace 
reigned on all things. The home that 
ErroU had taken was little more than a 
cottage, covered with luxuriant creepers 
and with a smooth lawn sloping down to 
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the river's edge ; close by was a small boat- 
house belonging to it 

Elsie, arrayed in her favourite robes of 
white and blue, stood on the steps ready 
to welcome them when they arrived. She 
made a pretty picture, with a basket of 
flowers in her hand, her hair in its 
usual rumpled state, the house making 
a background, and the deep blue sky 
overhead. 

She sprang into her father's arms and 
gave him a bear's hug. After a few mo- 
ments, she sat down quietly on Erroll's 
knee, and laid her head upon his shoulder 
as if she was tired, giving at the same 
time a hollow cough. The sound made 
ErroU look up hastily, to find Eric's eyes 
fixed on him and the child. 

* Why, Eric, what is the matter ? ' asked 
ErroU, somewhat impatiently ; * don't stare 
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so. And Elsie» darling, how long have 
you had that cough ?' 

* Only a litttle while/ answered the child. 
* But papa, or Eric, I want a story. I feel so 
tired. Bridget said you would tell me a story/ 

*So I will to-morrow, my darling,' an- 
swered Enroll; *but to-night it is too late. 
See the stars are already coming out, draw- 
ing back their curtains of turquoise sky to 
peep at us.* 

Elsie was accustomed to obey her father, 
therefore, after a kiss from Eric, she let Erroll 
carry her up to bed; and after her simple 
prayers, he tucked her up, and sat by her 
until she had fallen asleep. Then he stole 
out of the room, beckoning to Bridget to 
follow him. As she did so, she cast a fond 
glance at the sleeping child, and said, as if 
to herself, * My poor boy, he sees it already.* 
What did Erroll see? 
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This is what he and Eric had seen. His 
Htde one, his darling child, was very ill, nay 
dying. The knowledge had come to him 
in a moment, and had pierced his heart with 
an unutterable agony. He tried to tliink it 
was a mistake, but that hollow cough seemed 
to ring out loud above all other sounds. He 
could not blind himself, so he would know 
the worst. 

* Bridget,' said ErroU, * how long has Elsie 
been ill, and had that cough ? ' 

* Only a few days, sir/ answered Bridget. 
' She has seen Dr Mayo, and he has given 
her some mixture. Will you see him your- 
self, sir, please ? ' she continued, * though I 
think Miss Elsie is better to-day.' 

* Bridget,' said ErroU, and he groaned as 
he spoke, 'tell me the truth, is there any 
hope ? ' 

The poor woman's eyes were full of tears. 
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What could she do but utter the sad fact in 
obedience to ErrolFs wish ? 

* Oh ! my dear, dear master/ she replied, 
* why do you ask ? God help you ! there 
is no hope. Oh ! that I should have to tell 
you so.' 

And then she told Erroll Dr Mayors 
opinion, given only that afternoon. 

Consumption was much in ErrolFs family, 
and the child had never been strong. She 
might live a month, perhaps two, that was 
all he could say. He could do absolutely 
nothing for her ; he had never seen so rapid 
a case in all his long experience. 

Bridget's tears were now flowing fast 
ErrolFs face was white, haggard, almost 
despairing; it was such an awful blow to 
him. He knew Elsie was delicate, and that 
she had been worse of late, but he had never 
thought of this. How could he bear it ? 
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His darling to die! It seemed impossible, 
surely it was a mistake ; but no, clearly in 
his ears rang Bridget's words, and if that 
was not enough, clear on the evening breeze 
came the sound of that terrible cough. 

' God help me to bear it ! ' prayed poor 
Enroll earnestly. 

When ErroU rejoined Eric, he looked as 
if months of illness had passed over him 
since they parted, so intense was the misery 
concentrated into a short half-hour. 

' Erroll ! ErroU ! God will help you,' was 
all poor Eric could say, as Erroll sank into 
a chair, utterly overcome at the prospect 
of the future. 

For some minutes there was no sound but 
the sobs wrung from a strong heart in its 
sorrow. 

' Oh, Eric,' at last said Erroll, ' it is awful ! 
My darling little child, how can I ever part 
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with her ? She is so much in my life, — ^all 
the brightness I had left.' 

'Would that I could help you, my poor 
fellow,' said Eric ; ' but look up, Erroll, and 
trust. You have much to do yet ; you must 
not give way now. Think of Elsie. She will 
want all your love and care now more than 
ever. You will wish to do everything for 
her, and we must keep her as cheerful as 
possible, and soothe and pet hen' 

Erroll listened wearily. 

* Yes,' said he at last, * you are right, Eric, 
as you always are. What should I do with- 
out you ? I must see Dr Mayo to-morrow, 
and, I suppose, write to Nina to come here.' 

After dinner the two had another long 
talk. Eric promised to stay with Erroll as 
long as he liked ; and, if necessary, Erroll 
knew that Mildred would come and help in 
any way in her power. 
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She was at present enjoying a little quiet 
gaiety in London. Eric would go up next 
day and tell her how matters stood. It was 
long past midnight when Eric and ErroU at 
last ceased talking and went to bed. No 
repose came to poor ErroU, and but little 
to Eric. He felt too deeply for ErroU's 
troubles. Several times ErroU stole into 
the nursery. The little one stiU slept, — ^a 
restless, feverish sleep, — broken, alas ! by the 
deep cough which was a knell to all ErroU's 
future life and hopes. 




CHAPTER XVr 



FADING AWAY. 

* Pm wearin' awa', Jean, 
Like snaw wreaths in thaw, Jean, 
Pm wearin' awa' 
To the land o' the leal. 
There's nae sorrow there, Jean, 
There's neither cauld nor care, Jean, 
The day is aye fair 
r the land o' the leal. 

Sae dear's that joy was bought, Jean, 

Sae free the battle fought, Jean, 

That sinfu' man has brought 

To the land o' the leal. 

O dry your glistening e'e, Jean, 

My soul longs to be free, Jean, 

And angels wait on me 

To the land o* the leal.' — Lady Nairn, 

EXT day Eric went up to London, 
and ErroU and Elsie were left 
together. In the bright sunlight, 
the great change in the child was more ap- 
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parent. She was so white, though with a 
pink flush on her cheeks, so thin and languid ; 
and oh, that cough! It was simple torture 
to ErroU to listen to her. 

Before Elsie was dressed, ErroU had seen 
Dr Mayo, who, alas ! fully confirmed what 
Bridget had said the previous night. 

* How long will she live } ' asked ErroU. 
' Tell me frankly, Dr Mayo ; I would rather 
hear the worst' 

* She may live a month, perhaps two. I 
dare not say longer,' answered Dr Mayo, the 
tears standing in his eyes. He was a kind, 
feeling man, and had known ErroU many 
years, and Elsie from her birth, for Windsor 
was her birth-place. It grieved him bitterly 
to be the bearer of such tidings ; for the love 
of ErroU for his helpless little child was a 
sacred and most touching sight, which no one 
could gaze on unmoved, and one which he 
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had often witnessed, for he was a frequent 
and favourite guest, both in London and 
Windsor, and none knew better than he how 
wretched was ErrolFs domestic life : there- 
fore he dreaded the blow that Elsie's death 
would be for him. 

* I only wish/ said Dr Mayo, ' that I could 
be of any use, any help. I will come very 
often, but I dare not give you a hope of 
Elsie's recovery. The mischief is too deep- 
seated ; she has always been so very delicate.' 

After minute directions from good Dr 
Mayo, ErroU left him, feeling too unhappy 
for words. 

He sat down and wrote to Nina, telling 
her all about Elsie, and begging her to come 
directly. It was a kind, feeling letter, for 
he knew that in thought he had been false 
to her, and he resolved that if she would let 
him, that they should lead a happier life 
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for the future. He was ready to try and 
forget, if Nina would only help him. 

But that recollection of the night last 
summer in Hertford Street, after the Opera, 
did not make him feel sanguine. He knew 
Nina did not care for her child, she never had 
She openly confessed that children bored her ; 
she took no interest in them or their amuse- 
ments, and often they were in her way. 

Elsie was never really happy or at her 
ease with her mother; she was a different 
creature with Erroll, Eric, Bridget, or 
Dr Mayo, whom she was devoted to. But 
in the present state of affairs, Erroll could 
not do otherwise than beg Nina to come. 

This accomplished, and the letter posted, 
Erroll went to find Bridget, and tell her 
the result of his interview with good Dr 
Mayo, which confirmation of her fears 
caused the faithful woman unfeigned grief. 
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Everyone about her loved the pretty, 
graceful, affectionate child. She was a sun- 
beam wherever she went, so pure and 
innocent, so obedient and winning, and 
loving those who took her fancy so deeply, 
truly, and unchangingly. 

ErroU carried Elsie in his arms to a 
lovely cedar which grew on the banks of 
the river, its green branches making a half 
tent on the side nearest the hoiise. Here 
ErroU deposited Elsie on a low sofa, so 
placed, that she could see the river, with 
boats and barges sailing lazily along in the 
bright warm sunshine. The balmy air, and 
the ripple and murmur of the water, as it 
kissed the shore with a tender caress, 
seemed to ease the little one. For some 
time she lay quiet and happy, with her thin 
hand fast clasping her father's. 

He fed her with strawberries, covered 
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with yellow cream and sugar. Erroll had 
to pet and coax her, even to induce her to 
eat these. Elsie had no appetite what- 
ever, but the fruit was sweet and grateful 
to her parched lips, and seemed to stay her 
cough. 

Nothing could hurt Elsie now, she might 
take anything she fancied. What a sad 
sight is a sick child, so pitiable, and calling 
for sympathy in its utter helplessness and 
dependence upon the kindness and care of 
others. The little white face has a pathos, 
a beauty entirely of its own, which touches 
the hearts of all beholders. Hard indeed 
must be the nature which sees nothing to 
impress it in such a sight. ErroU's heart 
was almost too oppressed, but he mastered 
himself by an effort. 

All excitement, whether pleasant or the 
contrary, was, if possible, to be strictly 
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avoided for Elsie, as it might bring on a 
fit of coughing, which would most likely 
break a blood vessel, and cause the life, 
which hung on so frail a thread, to end 
in a few short hours. 

* Would you like me to sing, my darling ? * 
asked ErroU ; ' or what shall I do to amuse 
you ?' 

' Sing to me first,' answered Elsie. 
And ErroU sang song after song, in his 
rich melodious voice. 

* Where do little children go when they 
die ?* suddenly asked Elsie. 

* To the good God in heaven, my darling,' 
answered Erroll, ' if they try to do right' 

' And do they have coughs and pain up 
there, papa ?' 

* No, my pet ; everything there is peace 
and rest — no illness, no sorrow, nothing but 
bright, beautiful angels, playing on golden 
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harps, and singing songs of praise night 
and day/ 

* Do you think I am very ill, papa?' 
asked Elsie. 

* Why do you ask, my pet ? 

' Because if I am very ill, I shall soon 
be up there, and I should like that,' — ^and 
Elsie pointed to heaven. ' My cough 
hurts so much,' she continued, * and I 
am so tired, I should like to sing, and 
have wings, and be able to fly like 
the birds and butterflies ; and you, and 
Eric, and Bridget would come too, some 
day, wouldn't you ? ' softly asked Elsie, 
stroking her father's face as she spoke. 
* And I should be so happy, and you would 
sing also, and I shouldn't have any nasty 
medicine to take. Oh ! I should like that. 
I wonder when I shall go, and how can I 
get up so high ?' 
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ErroU struggled to speak calmly, and 
answered, — 

* You will go when God sees fit to take 
you, my darling. He will send bright angels, 
who will take you in their arms and carry 
you up to Him in heaven. But oh ! Elsie, 
Elsie, what shall I do without you ? Won't 
you be sorry to leave your poor papa ? ' 

* Yes,' said Elsie, beginning to cry at 
the sight of her father's grief, * I shall be 
sorry to leave you, but it will only be 
for a little. You will come there some day ; 
promise me you will, and little mother 
also.' 

' Yes, my darling,' said ErroU, * God help- 
ing me, I will. And now,' continued 
Erroll, ' you must not talk any more. Will 
you try to sleep } 

* If I may sit on your knee/ answered 
Elsie. 
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ErroU made her comfortable, with her 
head pillowed on his shoulder, and soon the 
eyelids gently closed over the lovely eyes, 
and the child slept, her breath coming short 
and quick through her parted lips. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
Nina's letter. 

* The little hands, so thin and weak. 

She raised as if to pray ; 
The pallid lips are uttering 
Words only heard to-day. 

It was an evening bright and still, 
As ever blushed on wave or bower, ' 

Smiling from heaven, as if nought ill 
Could happen in so sweet an hour.' 

Moore. 

RIC returned that evening with 

leave from Mildred to remain 

as long as he was wanted, and 

a message that she would come at any 

moment, could she be a help or comfort. 

Some days passed without bringing an 
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answer from Nina. At last it came. This 
is what it said : — 



' Dear Erroll, — I think you and Bridget 
are very needlessly alarmed about Elsie; 
and as for Dr Mayo, he is nothing better 
than an old woman. Elsie has been com- 
pletely spoilt by you, and is full of fancies 
in consequence. 

* I daresay she has got a cough. There is 
nothing wonderful in that. Probably it is 
Bridget's fault for letting her remain out too 
late ; she always indulged the child in every 
whim. 

* Keep Elsie indoors, and give her some 
cough mixture, and she will recover; and 
you will find that you have tried to make 
a great fuss about nothing, as you invariably 
do whenever that child is concerned. No 
one troubled their heads if I had a cold, and 
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I don't see that Elsie requires more care 
than I do. As this place suits me, and 
here my friends appreciate me, which is 
more pleasant than the treatment and neglect 
you expose me to at home, I shall certainly 
remain where I am for the present ; nor have 
I at all settled when I shall return to Eng- 
land. — ^Yours truly, Nina de Grey.' 

There was an expression on Erroll's face, 
as he crumpled up the letter and threw it 
into the waste-paper basket, that was not 
good to see. Disgust and dislike were plainly 
expressed on his speaking face, and just 
anger for the woman who could be so bitter 
and heartless towards her own child. Nina 
might treat him as she pleased, that was a 
matter of but small import to Erroll, but 
she should not torment, or be unkind to 
Elsie, whilst he was by. 
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' Eric/ said ErroU, ' I cannot show that 
letter even to you, it is too heartless. 
Suffice it to say, that Nina refuses to leave 
Ireland ; moreover, she does not believe 
that Elsie is really ill, nor does she 
care for anything about her. I shall not 
trouble myself any further as far as Nina 
is concerned ; the result of her unfeeling, 
unmotherly conduct, must lie on her own 
head. Oh !' — ErroU broke off suddenly, ' that 
things were different. Magdalen would not 
have acted like this.' 

' ErroU,' said Eric, ' I am too sorry for 
Mrs de Grey's decision ; but you must not 
think of what Magdalen would have done. 
Few women are like her, therefore the 
contrast makes her unselfish character 
shine in still brighter colours. Let us 
forget Nina's letter,' he continued. ' If Elsie 
dies without her being here, her punish- 
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ment cannot fail to be great; let us have 
mercy upon her now/ 

And so they banished Nina and her 
letter from their thoughts and conversation. 
Also, on reflection, ErroU decided that 
he would write a line to Nina every day, 
so that hereafter he might not have to 
reproach himself for not letting her know 
the truth. Elsie asked once why her mother 
did not come, and seemed astonished when 
Erroll told her that she was in Ireland. 
Elsie was growing too ill to be able to 
talk much, and at times she hardly took 
any notice. The summons was very slow 
and very gentle. The little child lay con- 
tented and happy, quietly breathing away 
her life. Erroll, Eric, Bridget, and good Dr 
Mayo vied with each other in trying to 
amuse the dying child. Loving hands 
brought her fruit to cool her throat, and 
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ease that dreadful cough ; eager fingers 
sought the flowers she loved best, and skil- 
fully arranged them on a table by her side, 
so that, when she was too ill even to be 
carried on to the lawn, she could still touch 
and smell these lovely proofs of God*s good- 
ness, which had all her short life been her 
cherished companions. Hers was such a 
tender heart, that she could not bear to see 
a fly hurt ; she would try and nurse it, and 
make it well : and if she saw a daisy, or any 
flower that had been ruthlessly trampled on, 
she would pick it up, carefully kiss it with 
her soft lips, and smooth out the broken 
stalk and leaves, until something was re- 
stored of its former grace, talking to the 
flower all the while like a mother to a sick 
child. And now that she was dying, the 
flowers seemed to breathe a sweeter perfume 
into her room, and to look prettier and 
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brighter, as if to show their gratitude to 
their gentle friend. The very birds sang 
more joyously. 

At night, Bridget and Eric took it by turns 
to sit up with her until three, when ErroU 
came, and with songs and stories, eased 
the long weary night away. Elsie suffered 
much from her cough, and would lie some- 
times for more than an hour in her father's 
arms, too exhausted to move. Enroll bore 
up bravely, thinking only of his child, with 
that wonderful power of self-forgetfulness so 
remarkable in him. Never was there a more 
tender, devoted nurse. Most men prove so 
when tried; indeed, infinitely better than 
women. 

It made Eric's heart ache, as he watched 
ErroU. And, as Eric wrote to Mildred, — 

' ErroU is so courageous, so patient, so 
calm, and grand in his intense suffering, for 
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he idolises Elsie, and no wonder. It is the 
saddest sight to see them, so reliant upon 
each other, such perfect love between 
them ; and then to think of what is coming. 
God help ErroU then ! The end is not far 
distant, and I shall not leave until all is 
over. Will you be ready to come at any 
moment ? ErroU will need all a woman's 
sympathy and tenderness when Elsie is 
gone.' 




CHAPTER XVIII. 



GOING TO HER LONG REST. 

* Weep not for her !— There is no cause for woe ; 

But rather nerve the Spirit, that it walk 
Unshrinking o'er the thorny paths below, 

And from earth's low defilements keep thee back. 
So when a few fleet severing years have flown, 
She'll meet thee at Heaven's gate — and lead thee on ! 
Weep not for her ! ' — D, N. Moir. 

§{^™|HE first ten days of June were 

past. Before the end of many 
more Elsie would have found 
her rest. The change in her was fearfully 
great since Eric and ErroU came to Windsor. 
She could not now leave her bed at all, and 
lay propped up by many pillows, on which 
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her slight form left but little impression. 
All that human skill could do, had been 
done for her. Every one was worn out 
with nursing and watching except Erroll, 
who was indeed endowed with a mar- 
vellous strength not his own. God does 
give to those who ask Him such strength 
as this in their hour of need,— the back 
is ever fitted to the burden. 

Erroll moved about, quiet and self-pos- 
sessed, calming Bridget's grief, thanking 
Eric for his help, and doing all for poor 
little Elsie. He never once thought of 
himself; fatigue seemed unknown to him. 

The morning of the nth of June broke 
still and beautiful, with a soft violet haze 
in the air, which hung about the river and 
trees, until it gave things the appear- 
ance of being seen through a gauze veil. 
The heat was intense. Elsie had not slept 
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all night In vain did Erroll try every 
means of inducing sleep that his imagina- 
tion could suggest, — all to no purpose, the 
child was too restless. 

Dr Mayo came early, and stayed a long 
time, kissing Elsie fondly when he left 
Erroll as usual followed him, to hear his 
opinion. The good doctor was in great 
distress. 

' Erroll,' said he, * my poor fellow, the 
end is coming ; she will not be alive 
to-morrow; she may die at any moment' 

* So soon ! ' murmured Erroll, covering his 
face to hide his emotion ; * will she suffer ? ' 

' I hope and think not,* answered Dr 
Mayo. *Give her fruit, ice, and brandy, 
indeed anything she asks for. I will come 
again this afternoon.' 

He wrung ErroU's hand, and walked 
slowly away. 
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' Eric/ said ErroU, when he at last looked 
up, *will you telegraph to Nina to come 
at once?* and he handed Eric a paper 
with her direction. 

* I will do as you wish, ErroU,' said Eric ; 
'but Mrs de Grey can't be here in time 
if — ' And here Eric stopped ;: be could not 
finish his sentence. 

* Yes, she can,' answered ErroU ; * she is 
in England' 

And so, indeed, Nina was ; and in spite of 
ErroU's daily letters, she had kept on putting 
off her return, not choosing to believe how 
really ill Elsie was, — and, truth to tell, not 
caring, as long as she could amuse herself, 

ErroU returned to Elsie, while Eric sent 
the telegram. All the morning Elsie lay 
supported by ErroU or Bridget. The win- 
dows and doors were wide open ; the child 
lay gasping for breath, her dreadful cough 
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shaking her to pieces, and slowly but .surely 
sapping away the thin thread by which her 
life still held. She could only speak in 
very faint whispers. It was a sight to un- 
nerve the strongest, the most hardened to 
human misery, and to make any one weep. 
The end could not be far distant. 

* Papa,' whispered Elsie, * I shall soon be 
in the sky. I saw the angels a few nights 
ago, when I was asleep ; they were so lovely. 
Don't cry, dear papa,' she continued ; ' you 
will come too, not just yet, but in a little 
while, and then we shall be so happy. I am 
so tired, I long to sleep. Thank you, 
Bridget,' she went on, ' for taking care of 
me all my life. And Eric, who has been 
so kind, he will take care of papa ; won't 
you, Eric ? ' 

* That I will,' answered Eric, as well as he 
could. 
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* Papa/ said the child, * you will be good 
and patient, and come to me as soon as God 
will let you ; but you mustn't wish to come 
directly. When you do, I shall be waiting 
for you at the golden gates you have so 
pften told me about. I am very happy. 
Give my love to mamma/ she continued, * and 
Mildred ; and oh ! tell my " little mother " 
that I sent her my love, and a kiss, and that 
she is to come too ; for I love her very much. 
Will you tell her, papa "i * 

* Yes, my darling,' answered poor ErrolL 
And so the whole day went by. Just at 
sunset Elsie wished to be lifted on to the 
sofa, and drawn up to the window, which 
opened on to the lawn. Erroll took her in 
his arms, and laid her down softly among the 
cushions. 

* I want to see the sun once more,' said 
Elsie. 
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She had altered much since the morning. 
Dr Mayo was there, and he told ErroU she 
was sinking fast. The disease had been 
wonderfully rapid ; it was as if it was in a 
hurry to transport so fair a flower into the 
heavenly gardens. 

Nina had not arrived, nor had anything 
been heard of her. So through the night 
they all watched, waiting for the summons 
which would find Elsie so ready. She lay 
in her father s arms ; she could no longer 
swallow ; all they could do was to give 
her fresh air, and wipe the sweet face 
gently. 

Poor Bridget knelt at the foot of the 
couch, crying silently, but as if her heart 
would break ; Eric and Dr Mayo could 
hardly control their emotion. 

ErroU alone was calm. It seemed as if 
he would not tire ; all thought of himself 
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was lost, swept away by the sight of Elsie's 
sufferings. 

A little before daybreak Elsie, who had 
been dozing for a short time, opened her 
eyes with a confused look. Very lovely 
she looked in her little white dressing- 
gown, fit garment truly for one so pure, 
her hair tied up with a blue ribbon, her lips 
slightly parted, her breath coming, oh ! so 
faintly between them. No pain was ex- 
pressed on her face, but content and resig- 
nation. 

Many a lesson may we learn from these 
little ones, if we will only accept their 
teaching. 

* Papa,' Elsie exclaimed, * where are you "i 
It is so dark, I cannot see you.' 

* I am here, my darling,' answered ErroII ; 
' you are in my arms.' 

Eric, Dr Mayo, and Bridget were stand- 
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ing round the sofa, ErroU knelt, holding his 
child up. 

' Sing, papa,' whispered Elsie. 

And Erroll sang, as well as he was 
able, — 

* I heard the voice of Jesus say, 

Come unto Me and rest ; 
Lay down, thou weary one, lay down 
Thy head upon this breast 

I came to Jesus as I was, 

Weary, and worn, and sad; 
I found in Him a resting place, 

And He has made me glad.' 

Here Erroll stopped ; he could sing no 
more, he felt choking. 

* Kiss me,' said Elsie. 

One by one they obeyed her. 

' Once more, papa,' said the little child. 

Erroll clasped her tighter in his arms, 
then he kissed her gently, a long quiet kiss. 

' I found in Him a resting place,' mur- 
mured Elsie softly. 
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There was silence for some moments, 
then ErroU laid Elsie back upon her pillows. 
Her pure spirit ha:d fled to the good 
God, with these words on her lips, and 
a last kiss from the father whom she had 
so loved, and whose every care and thought 
had been for her. 

Suddenly the stillness was abruptly 
broken. A sob wrung from a strong man's 
heart in its bitter agony rang through the 
room, as ErroU sank on his knees by the 
sofa where lay his dead child, and gave way 
to the misery that had fallen upon him, crush- 
ing him beneath its weight. Men do not 
cry, as women do, for every vexation or trifle. 
With them grief must touch to the heart's 
core ere they find relief in tears, therefore 
the agony for them is all the more terrible. 

For some time they let ErroU weep, and 
then Eric took his hand and led him from 
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the room, too worn out to resist And so 
the grey dawn broke, giving promise of 
a glorious day, in sad contrast to the 
sorrow so many felt. The sun rose and 
looked in at the window upon the still, 
peaceful form of the dead child. It shone 
upon her face, with the marvellous new 
light upon it, truly a radiance divine, 
which no one forgets who has ever seen it, 
and deepened the intense white of the 
roses and lilies which were showered in 
profusion upon her, fit emblems of the one 
who had just entered upon her rest — ^that 
rest which knows no end. 




CHAPTER XIX. 



REMORSE. 

' They told him gently she was gone, 
And spoke of heaven and smiled ; 
And drew him from the lonely room 
Where lay the lovely child. 

'Twas all in vain, he heeded not 

Their pitying looks of sorrow ; 
" Hush ! hush ! " he said, ** she only sleeps, 

She'll wake again to-morrow." ' 

Young. 

* Remorse drops anguish from her burning eyes.' 

Char Us Sprague. 

RIC had everything to settle. 
Erroll lay in his room, the 
blinds drawn down, his face 
turned to the wall and shaded by his hand^ 
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so that none should witness the agony with 
which he wrestled. He answered all ques- 
tions simply by ' Yes' or ' No ;' he took no 
heed of, or interest in anything. The long 
watching and nursing had completely broken 
him down, and for a time it seemed as if 
his grief would kill him. Now and then a 
smothered groan showed what he was en- 
during. 

Elsie was to be buried at Windsor on the 
following Saturday. Every half-hour or so 
ErroU would go into her room, throw him- 
self down by her bed, and remain thus for 
a long time, praying for help and strength. 
It seemed, when he looked at her, as if it 
was all a hideous mistake, as if she was 
not dead, only asleep. 

Late on the evening of the day following 
Elsie's death, Nina arrived. She did not know 
what had happened. Eric met her, and told 
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her in a few words. The wretched woman 
sank into a chair, and covered her face with 
her hands. 

' Oh ! why didn't I come ? Why didn t I 
believe Erroll 'i ' she murmured. * Oh ! what 
shall I do 'i Don't look at me like that/ 
she exclaimed ; ' I can't bear it. I thought 
you were all worrying yourselves about 
nothing. I never thought she was so ill ; 
and now, it is too late! too late!' 

And Nina burst into a passion of tears. 
Nina had never seen death, and she dreaded 
it, — she did not know how beautiful it is 
when we are ready ; also, somewhere in her 
heart there lurked a spark of motherly love, 
which is never quite extinct, even when a 
woman is most degraded, most incapable of 
all other womanly feeling. This spark had 
now been rudely kindled into a passion, 
which, in such an ungoverned nature as 
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hers, bade fair to teach her a most bitter 
lesson. 

Eric waited in silence. It was no use 
attempting to speak to her in her present 
state, she would listen to nothing, not even 
to any words of comfort there might still 
be for her. 

* I won't see ErroU ; I dare not,' at last 
she said. ' What will he say to me } What 
must he think of me ? Oh ! that I could 
undo the past.' 

*You cannot undo the past,' answered 
Eric, ' that is impossible ; but you can live 
differently for the future, and I trust you 
will. You need not be afraid of Erroll's 
anger ; he has never been otherwise than 
kind and considerate to you, and he is so 
miserable now.' 

* But he won't let me go to him,' said 
Nina, ' for I have always declined all his 
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efforts to try and lead a happier life ; he 
won't believe me now.' 

* His IS a grand forgiving nature/ an- 
swered Eric, * one that bears no malice.' 

• I would tell him how I repent, how 
sorry I am,' said Nina. As she spoke, she 
started and turned round. 

There, just inside the room, stood ErroU, 
altered even in these few short hours 
almost beyond belief. Thin, haggard, 
worn, and with the hair quite grey about 
his temples. 

' I have heard all your conversation, 
Nina/ said he, *and I don't wish, I never 
have wished, to be hard upon you, now 
least of all. Let bygones be bygones ; we 
have both much to forget and forgive. 
You have been to blame, so have I. By 
God's help, from henceforth all shall be 
different.' 
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And ErroU held out his hand to Nina, 
who took it humbly, for she was softened 
and touched by his forbearance. Great 
was already the change in her. For the 
future, things may be brighter and happier 
for them both. Ninas grief was fearful, 
when she found herself gazing at all that 
was mortal of her only child, the treasure that 
had been given her to cherish and bring up 
for God, and whose welfare and happiness, 
both here and hereafter, she had systema- 
tically neglected. Happily children are not 
solely dependent upon human love and aid ; 
and Elsie had found the rest she so 
greatly longed for, without her mother's 
help or teaching. And Nina, — hers was the 
burden of remorse, of fruitless, unavailing 
longings to undo the past As she had 
sown so she must reap. 



CHAPTER XX. 



A TRYING CEREMONY. 

* Pain overgot gives peace, as death does heaven.' 

Bryson* 

* Death lies on her, like an untimely frost 
Upon the sweetest flower of all the field.* 

Shakespeare. 

N the Saturday afternoon, Elsie 
was buried. A lovely quiet church- 
yard ; it was bright with flowers, 
and bearing evidence of tender loving care, 
— a very * God's Acre.' Nothing is so sad, 
to my thinking, as an uncared-for grave ; it 
seems as if we said to our dead ones, * You 
are nothing more to us now, Avhy should 
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we trouble ? we have other things to 

do/ 

Erroll, Eric, Nina, Bridget, Mildred, 
Dr Mayo, and Ernest Boynton were all 
the mourners. At the grave the choir 
sang the child's favourite hymn. And so 
they left her to her long sleep. 

Erroirs grief was fearful, tearless, and 
silent, too deep by far for words or out- 
ward expression, or any human sympathy 
to lessen or alleviate. It seemed as if he 
could never leave her. 

But at last, nature, so long overtaxed, 
asserted herself, and without a word of 
warning, Erroll suddenly fell back into Eric 
and Dr Mayo's outstretched arms, in a 
swoon which lasted for many hours, long 
after he was at home and in bed, and from 
which his tortured brain did not recover 
for many long weeks; for ere the dawn 
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of another day called men again to their 
work and pleasure, Erroll lay raging and 
tossing in all the agonies of brain fever. 

Such an ending was only to be expected. 
When the necessity for exertion is gone, 
then comes a reaction, which cannot ever 
fail to be very severe, perhaps fatal in its 
consequences ; and if Erroll had not been 
the embodiment of devotion to his child, it 
would have come long before. But, while 
she lived, he had no thought of self. Like 
David, he could say, — ' I will go to her, 
but she will not return to me.' 
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